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A Perpetual Remembrance 


Benefactors Society, 


ed as a Perpetual Benefactor of the Passsanis: Congregation and shares in 
prritual benefits 
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For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 7 PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


FOR EACH NAMEENROLLED $5.00 Union City, D 


Union City, New Jersey 












The 
Passionist Missionaries 
Need 


Passionist Associates 


Annual Membership — $1.00 
(For each name enrolled) 


Your dollar will help educate American 
boys aspiring to the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 





BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every 
day and in fifteen High Masses through- 
out the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass 
every day. Requiem Mass is offered and 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire 
Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monas- 
tery. High Mass of Requiem and Office 


for the Dead during the octave of All 
Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every 
Passionist Monastery for all our Living 
and Deceased Benefactors. 


Enclosed is offering of $..........0e.e000. Please enroll 
PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP sed 
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Fill in and mail the coupon. (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 





























PILGRIM’S INN by Elizabeth Goudge 


All America thrilled to “Green Dol- 
phin Street” both as a novel and as 
a motion picture! Now Elizabeth 
Goudge’s admirers will be enchanted 
by this story of a peaceful old sea- 
side inn whose magic changed the 
lives of all whom it sheltered. A 
warm and happy book you should 
not miss. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


Two Great Books That Belong in Every Home &% 
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RICHEST OF THE POOR 
by Theodore Maynard 


When the aimless pattern of his life 
became unbearable, young Francis ran 
off to war in search of glory. But his 
career was short-lived, for he was 
suddenly, blindingly shown that true 
glory can be found only in God's serv- 
ice! An inspiring story for the whole 
family. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 





BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS! 


ES, you are invited to accept the best- 
selling ‘Pilgrim's’ Inn” as your FREE 
Membership Gift when you join our book 
club—plus the inspiring “Richest of the Poor” as 


yous first FREE Bonus Book! We make this un- 


usual offer to demonstrate how membership in the 
Club brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new —at prices much less than the pub- 
lishers’ retail editions! The Family Reading 
Club was founded to find books for the whole 
family—books which are worthwhile, interest- 
ing and entertaining without being sensational! 
Read how the Club operates; then mail the 
coupon to join and get your TWO free books! 
The Finest Book Each Month 

Each month publishers are invited to submit 
books they believe will meet the Family Read- 
ing Club standards. Our Editors then select the 
they can recommend most enthusiastically 

to members. These are the books which every 
member ny your family can read—books to be 


tread with pleasure, remembered and discussed 
with delight, and retained in your home library 
with pride. These are books which will strive 


for the majesty and beauty of such classics as 
“Random Harvest,” “The “My Friend 
Flicka” and “How Green Was My Valley.” 
What Membership Means To You 
There is no “8 wi gr copra in the 
Family Reading Cl cost of the 


books themselves. You opt $e 
(plus postage and handling aap for the 
books you puschese efter seeding the book re- 
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view which will come to your home each month. 
It is mot necessary to purchase a book every 
month—only four each year to retain your mem- 
bership! All selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound; each will be a real ad- 
dition to your library. And your books will be 
delivered right to your door by the postman— 
feady to read, with no bother on your part! 


Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at no 
extra expense. The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the retail 
rices of the publishers’ editions of $2.75 to 

3.5Q—saves you 25% to 35% of your book 
money. And when the value of the Bonus Books 
you get free is figured in, you will actually save 
as much as 50%! Now for the first time, the 
Family Reading Club offers to send you your 
first Bonus Book in advance! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
peal to the finer instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you “Pilgrim's Inn” 
and “Richest of the Poor”"—BOTH FREE with 
membership! Just mail the coupon. This offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, so we urge you 
to mail the coupon NOW. 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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Mail Looe 


BOTH FREE : ! 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
PILGRIM’S _,,, RICHEST OF 
INN THE POOR 

Family Reading Club, Dept. 10S! 
Mineola, New York 
Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me “Pilgrim's Inn” as my free Mem- 
bership Gift Book and ‘Richest of the Poor” as 
my first Bonus Book. Each month you will send 


me a review of the Club’s forthcoming selec- 
tion—which I may accept or reject as I 


four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and 
handling. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street and No. 


(Please Print) 


City State 

Age, if 

OCC MPABOR 0 cccceooes Under 21 
Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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The King Uncrowned 
Rev. Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 
History appears to have left a large 
vacuum in the matter of St. Joseph’s life. 
Father O’Carroll fills this vacuum with a 
very able study of the head of the Holy 
Family. It is written with simplicity and 
vigor and confined to the known facts 
without benefit of devotional fantasy. 


$2.50 













































Platform Replies 
Very Rev. John Canon Arendzen 
Collection of questions and answers on 
matters of Religion actually contributed 
by the man in the street. The author’s 
purpose is to dispel general non-Catholic 
ignorance and antagonism. 


$1.75 


The Mystical Rose 
Father Hubert, O.F.M.Cap. 
To his task the author has brought so 
high an appreciation of his subject, and 
so delicate a feeling that, while he tells of 
the secrets hidden in the heart of the 
MYSTICAL ROSE, his readers must ex- 
perience the attraction of One who is 
constantly drawing souls to God by the 

charm of her beauty. 

$1.75 


Light Over Fatima 
Charles C. O'Connell 
“Here in the form of a novel is the 
story of the children of Cova de Iria and 
their beautiful Lady. The events leading 
up to the appearances of Our Lady and 
the trials and humiliations of the children 
that followed are skillfully told.”.—The 
Lamp. 


$2.50 


The Way of the Mystics 
H. C. Graef, O. F. M. 
This work is the penetrating analysis of 
those select souls who mastered the mys- 
tical life in its highest stages. Among 
these are St. Bernard, St. Catherine, St. 
Gertrude, St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales 

and St. John of the Cross. 

$2.75 


A Companion to the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius 

Rev. Luigi Ambruzzi, S.J. 

Better than many other books of the 

kind, it places the true Spiritual Exer- 

cises of St. Ignatius within reach of every 

soul of good will. 
$3.00 








At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

















“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 


Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 
You certainly deserve a bouquet of roses 
for the wonderful story in August's edition 


of your magazine. “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 
(August, 1948) is the best story I have read 
in a long time. Keep more like it coming, 
please! Thank you. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mary A. STEPHENSON 


“Jim Crow” 
Eprrors or THe SIGN: 

In the September issue of THe Sicn an 
article entitled “Jim Crow's Homeland” was 
published which has moved me deeply. I have 
always felt sympathy with the colored people, 
for I feel that we white people have done them 
many injustices. I cannot write in words the 
praise that I extend to those who believe as I 
do about this sftuation, and write about it so 
that others may acquire a greater knowledge of 
the plight of this race. 

I have recently returned from a trip to 
Florida and have seen for myself what I 
ordinarily would not have believed. Both in 
Florida and the states passed on the way, I 
have seen the living conditions and the superior 
attitude of the white people over the colored. 
I have been brought up and raised to believe 
that God made us all equal and no one has a 
right to belittle the other. More people should 
realize that. 

EvizaBETH SCHWEGLER 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Sign Distribution 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

The experience I have had in distributing 
your magazine to the personnel in Berlin has 
proven so encouraging and helpful that I have 
decided to present your magazine to the men 
at this base. 

Artuur J. DENELFO 
Assistant Base Chaplain 
McChord Air Force Base 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Passion Articles 
Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 

Tue Sicn Editors really surpassed them- 
selves in the July issue. I’m going to be grate- 
ful all my life for just one article, “What 
Does It Mean?” by Father Alfred Wilson, C.P. 
During my twelve years as a Catholic I've read 
many, many articles on the Passion, but this 
one is really tops—if read to a stone statue of 
Robert Ingersoll, it would convert him. It 
should be sent to Stalin; more than likely, 


Father Wilson could convert atheistic Russig 
all by himself. Now, I know exactly what to 
say to non-Catholic friends who complain 
that my crucifix and pictures of the Crucifixion 
are gloomy and depressing! A great big, whole- 
hearted blessing for Father Wilson. 


Miss MaYTELL Fepasu 
Pinole, Calif. 


Reply to A. Weber 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

We are happy to inform A. Weber that 
there are numerous Catholic institutions in large 
cities which provide at very moderate rates tem- 


porary and permanent quarters for Catholic girls , 


and women. These establishments are generally 
listed’ under the Religious Orders in the Catholic 
Directory and advertised in Catholic journals 
and newspapers. There are several large in- 
stitutions in New York City alone, and a num- 
ber in Boston. They are usually known to 
the Travelers Aid Bureau. 

Our own Congregation operates three such 
institutions: St. Joseph's Home and St. Agnes’ 
Residence, both in New York City, and Our 
Lady's Guild House in Boston, 

There is no need for any intelligent Catholic 
girl to be “saved” by the Y.W.C.A. or to be 
lost “to the Catholic religion.” The Roman 
Catholic Church is doing much more for its 
members than some know or realize. 

A Sitsrer oF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
New York, N. Y. 


“Inside Spain Today” 
Epirors oF THe Sion: 

I can honestly say that this first of a series 
of three articles to appear under the authorship 
of Mr. Michael de la Bedoyere is very well 
written, and that it contains excellent informa- 
tion for those persons who wish to know the 
truth about the Spanish Government's policies, 
attitudes, and aims, and about the realities 
of present Spanish life. The article is objec- 
tive and facts are dispassionately told. 

GerMan_ BaARalBER 
Chargé d’Affaires 
Spanish Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 


“An American Bernadette” 
Epirors or THe Sicn: 

I have read with interest the story in THe 
Sicn (August, 1948) captioned “An American 
Bernadette” and want to express my dissap- 
proval of a sentence on page 46 in the third 
column. “A low murmur of prayer ascended 
to the beautiful statue of the Virgin.” 

How come? It’s the first time I ever read 
of Catholics praying to statues, although I have 
had Protestant people tell rae we do. 

I'm quite certain that the author meant no 
such thing, but how would a_ non-Catholic 
know that? I believe it is little things like 
the above sentence that cause many misunder- 
standings about the Church. 

Viotet C. JoHNnson 
Everett, Washington 


Sign Fiction 
Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 

“A New Order” by Richard B. Gehman in 
the August issue of THe Sicn is a story about 
a married man running around with another 
woman because he became fed up with his wife's 
sloppy housekeeping. 

Now, I ask you, what kind of a story is 

[Continued on page 4] 
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* A Stirring New Method of Instruc- oh a 4 
tion in the Catholic Faith Which 
Every Catholic Family Should Own 





* One Side Dramatizes the Biblical 
STORY OF JESUS, Beginning with “The 
Nativity”—The World's Most Won- 


GIVEN to 1000 more Catholic Children 


the dramatized Slory of Jesus” on a Lifetime Phonograph Record 


dertul Story 


Cross” and “The Lord’s Prayer”. 
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Vinyitte aia Gomain oot be ce 
new - 9 to 
Teens 1A0d coals Ole mall hs coupes tohont 
an ote <o Beane endo bp lntvedese you te Ge 
Catholic Children’s Record Club, and its recordings 
of the Biblical STORY OF JESUS, = prayers end 
titvals of the Church. There are 12 in the 
complete series. The first record—which you re- 
ceive as a gift—tells the beavtiful and loving 
ot eee “The Nativity”, with appropriate 
music setting 

Yet we ask te accept this record with our 
dhgimantd G1 we candice te at you cond © 
ten cents — more as evidence of your good faith 
then anyth else. The ten cents you send will 


barely cover the cost of mailing the record to you. 


This First Record Is Yours To Keep 
You may keep and enjoy the record without 
further obligation on your part. Your children 
will delight in the new insight it gives the mean- 
ing of Catholicism. After you've played this 


to be sent, merely drop us a postcard saying so, 
and you will have no further obligation. The 
matter will end right there. 


+ Approved by the Church 
Each recording 1 :anuscript has been approved 
by the Censor Librorum and has received the 
Imprimatur of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Speliman, Archbishop of New York. A Priest 
was present as each record was produced. The 
Church approves this method of instruction. 


The Beautiful Christmas Story 


The first recording in the series—which you will 
receive immediately by mailing the coupon below 
—describes “The Nativity’’, according to Luke. 
The world’s most wonderful story is acted and 


Offer limited to one appli 
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ESSENTIAL PRAYERS —"The Sign of the 


All We Ask Is 10c to Cover Mailing 
* Costs. The non-breakable recording 
is yours to keep, without obligation. 


# per family — must be in U.S. or U.S. possession 


GOLD EMBOSSED ALBUM OFFER IS INCLUDED 


your home. 1? can 
lifet 


how to get this 


narrated against a musical background in simple 
language that any child can understand. Gabriel 
speaks from the vaulted heavens . .. Mary and 
Joseph take the long journey to Bethlehem .. . 
Celestial music heralds the BIRTH OF OUR 
LORD, as the shepherds, and the Magi, and 
animals kneel in adoration. In such vibrant, 
living tones will the whole STORY OF JESUS 
be revealed to your children! 

Think how enthralled they will be while they 
follow the baby Jesus and His good parents on 
their desperate Flight into Egypt. They actually 
hear Herod speak his vengeful commands... the 
hurried plans for the journey . . . the journey 
itself — all made dramatically alive by voice, 
sound, and music. 

This is the full-length story of Jesus Christ— 
from His glorious birth on through His® tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, and His final 
earthly tribulations. Children understand the 
meaning of the Last Supper, Gethsemane, the 
Condemnation, the Resurrection and Ascension 
—when they hear it in simple story form. 


First Record Virtually a Gift 


Frankly, there is a good reason why this liberal 
offer is being extended. We know that no present 
—no toy—can mean as much to your children as 
the complete set of recordings, THE STORY OF 
JESUS. It will increase their love of religion, 
enrich their lives, deepen their faith. Ne Catholic 
child should be deprived of the priceless advan- 
tage of owning and enjoying this entire album. 
That is why we have arranged this low-cost, 
easy-to-pay plan for the first 1,000 people to 
write us now. 

As you know, Record #1 will be mailed to you 
immediately upon receipt of the coupon below. 
Two weeks later, unless you notify 
us to cancel any further records, 
record #2 will be sent you. And so 
on—one record every two weeks— 








I enclose 10¢ in coin or stamps, for which send me Record No. 

You will store your records 1—THE STORY OF JESUS and FIRST ESSENTIAL CATH- 

in @ strik beautiful LIC PRAYERS. Also, reserve for me the balance of 11 recordings 
e ww complete the entire set. 

Cardinal album—o If I decide to cancel the above reservation after hearing Record 

pocket album a cbiigeton." Otnerwine 90 RF 4 ‘toe tae —y*— two 

et you wi an me | 
and I will pay within 5 days after receiving it, at the rate of 
be proud to show in "4 plus small postage costs. in any event, Ne. 
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FREE RESERVATION COUPON 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC., DESK F-40 
P. O. BOX 333, TUCKAHOE STATION, TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 









gorgeous album 
without extra 
cost. Full details 


will 
Record $l 
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until the entire album of 12 records has been 
sent. It is the complete STORY OF JESUS, to- 
gether with all essential prayers and hymns. 


No Payments In Advance 


We have developed a pay-as-you-go plan which 
makes it possible for every Catholic family, to 
afford to own these remarkable records. You 
receive one record every two weeks; thus you 
are getting them at the rate of two each month. 
Your child has two full weeks in which to play, 
enjoy, and learn each record. And you make no 
advance payment; we enclose a bill with each 
record which you pay within 6 days after receiv- 
ing it. This plan puts no strain on any pocketbook. 

And what is the cost of each record? That's 
the biggest surprise of all. Despite the fact that 
these records are specially recorded, you pay 
only $1.94 for each record, plus postage. 

In spite of this low cost, the record plays full 
length on both sides and is made of non-break- 


- able Vinylite. It cannot be broken by dropping 


or damaged by careless handling and lasts al- 
most forever, without noisy surface scratch or 
hiss. REMEMBER, THIS RECORD CANNOT 
BE BOUGHT IN ANY STORE. 


Accept This Generous Offer Now! 


Readers of this announcement must act quickly 
to receive Record #1. Naturally, we cannot 
promise how long we can continue to send these 
expensive records Practically as a gift. So don’t 
be left out. Be one of the fortunate 1,000 Cath- 
olie families to receive this valuable, inspiring 
phonograph record in this extended offer. Fill in 
the coupon. Enclose 10¢. Then mail it promptly ! 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
DESK F-40, P. O. BOX 333, 
TUCKAHOE STATION, TUCKAHOE, NEW YORK 
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Be Your Own. 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home 
by wonderful improved 
method. Simple as A, B, C, 
2 child can learn it. Your 
lessons consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tiresome ex- 
ercises. When you finish one 
of these delightfully easy 
lessons you'ye added a new “piece” to your list: You 
read notes, too—no ‘‘numbers” or trick music. Meth- 
od is so thorough that some of our 850,000 students 

e band and orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in 
print and pictures. First you are told what to do. 
Then a picture shows you how to do it. Then you do 
it yourself and hear it. In a few short months you 
become a good musician—the life of every party. 





vree Print 8 See Samole 

ou may quici become a fine 

layer oe pee. 8. a — NOTICE! 
idy met aii coupon for method used 

Book and Free Print and Picture = 50 years. 

Sample which explains all. Please | teach to 


mention your favorite instrument. 


U. S. School of Music 
6210 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


U. 8. School of Music, 
6210 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10. N. Y. 


es you 
not “by ear” oF 
trick a 











Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play instrument checked below. 
Piano Saxophone Modern Elemen- 
Guitar Trumpet, tary Harmony 
Violin Reed Organ Clarinet 

Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Have you Instru- 
eee rey ree rec eceeccesceeeeeee 

(PLEASE PRINT). 
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A COMPENDIUM O 
OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN ONE 
VOLUME 


Compiled and Edited under the Direction 
of JOHN J. iti a Sh 
1104 pages i “4 inches 
1. Every subject in Religion, Scripture, Doctrine, 

Morals, Worship. 4 

The Church in every country, dioceses, cen- 

ters, missions; the hierarchy, clergy, religious 

orders; Church societies; lay organizations, 
sects, the various Churches, false religions. 

3. Historical events and persons, saints, popes, 
prelates, priests, celebrated men and women. 

{. Popular explanation of subjects in philosophy 
psychology, education, ethics, socio and 
— science, with which religion is con- 
cerned. 

5. Arts which have served and derived inspira- 
tion from religion; painting, architecture, 
sculpture, music, literature, artists and authors. 

6. The relation of science with religion through 
notable Catholics and other Christian promin- 
ent scientists. 

Valued by those of every denomination. 
Already our public bas made very much use 

of your grand book. It bas helped some to better 

understand the Catholic religion and also the 

Protestant’’—from a Public Library. 


The Gilmary Seciety—A M op 
317 East Fordham Road, Nea vers 58, N. ¥. 
Please send me a copy of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia : ed for which I enclose $6.25 
postpaid. 
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The Emerald Isle 
Calendar for 1949 


The dawn, the noon, the twilight of 
Ireland in twelve art photographs, 10 
by 14 inches with quotations you 
know and your children will love from 
Moore, Iheridan, Katherine 


142 East 45th Street 








New York 17, New York 





that to be appearing in THe Sicn? Certainly, 
here is the type of yarn we Catholics are sup- 
posed to write indignant letters of protest about 
when we find it in secular magazines, but who 
would have dreamed of finding such trash in 
an outstanding Catholic periodical? 

Flabbergastedly yours, 

L. Stocks 

Madison, Wis. 


Sign Stories 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Did you personally read that story, “The 
Serving Committee” in your April 1948 issue? 
How could you let it get through? Oh! Hor- 
rors! They served sandwiches in dishpans! 
He washed the tramp’s feet in the same dish- 
pan! He dried them with the dish towell 
Ye shades of sanitation! I award you the 
Oscar for nausea. Whew! 

And in “Pigtails,” (April 1948) a crude, 
pointless story, you have the nuns deliberately 
hiring a drunk to drive their car and be around 
where little girls are, even to get into the 
dormitory! And such half-wit nuns who were 
“clutching their bathrobes at the top” and just 
standing there! 

Cheer up; I'll write you a story. 

Sister Mary WILFRED 
Riverside, R. I. 


Hungarian Catholics 
Epitors oF THe SiGN: 

In the August issue of your magazine the 
article, “No Earthly Power Can Crush It” was 
very enlightening. As I am of Magyar an- 
cestry, I wish to say that Hungarian Catholics 
are devout and strong in faith. 

Emma Lora Cape 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Hearst Press 
Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 

To me it is ridiculous that a controversy 
about Hearst’s yellow press should be possible 
in the pages of a Catholic magazine. But since 
Lillian Freiwald accuses me of splitting hairs, 
please let me tell her that if she is right in 
identifying Americanism with that playing up 
of the seamy side of life which characterizes 
the Hearst press, then God help America! 

May I add that I find it shocking to see 
anybody lauding a chain of newspapers which 
has as a fixed policy the featuring of sex crimes, 
murder, and divorce. There are two types of 
news photographs which the Hearst papers de- 
light in—the indecent type and the tragic; in 
the latter pictures, the ghoulish photographer, 
with cynic disregard for personal grief, con- 
siders himself in proportion to the number of 
bodies strewn about the scene of the tragedy. 
Add to this a dash of astrology for the super- 
stitious and you have a picture of the press 
that Miss Freiwald is defending. How do 
people who think Communism is the only 
evil we have to fight get that way! 

Paut Hunter 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Taft-Hartley Law 
Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 

In answer to Henry V. Moran’s letter in the 
August issue of Te Sicn, I am happy to send 
to you two copies of a booklet called Mai 
and .” I hope you will forwar 
one Rig mee and read the other. 

This booklet contains the propaganda of the 





National Association of Manufacturers, the facts 
as labor sees them, and the law itself. It also 
contains President Truman's veto message. Don't 
take anyone's word, see for yourself. I think 
you will agree the Taft-Hartley Law should be 
repealed. 

“Truth and Consequence” is free. Write 
to the International Association of Machinists, 
goth Street and Mt. Vernon Place, Washington 
1, D. C. Many local libraries also have copies, 


Devoar L. Jensen 
Fresno, Calif. 


The Sign Cover 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I was very much surprised and disgusted 
when I saw the pin-up picture which appears 
on the cover of the August issue of Tue Sion. 
A Catholic magazine such as Tue Sion js 
meant to glorify the Catholic Church, no* the 
American female. 


KennetH RuMMENIE 
West Orange, N. J. 


Appreciation 
Epitors oF THE SiGN: 

Your short stories, book section, and stage 
and screen column are our family favorites. 
Before we attend any movie or play, we check 
with your critic’s analysis. We've agreed with 
him go per cent of the time and couldn't ask 
for more than that. 

James ANTHONY GILRoy 
New York, N. Y. 


A Bad Record 
Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 

I read with great interest your editorial “A 
Bad Record” (July 1948). I agree as far as 
it goes. The bill finally accepted does not 
improve the sad picture. The reason: it is 
simply antihumane. 

It would be wrong and unjust to blame only 
Americans for the shameful state of affairs, 
if the thirteen countries mentioned in your 
editorial accepted only 133,643 DP’s. 

By comparison: The victorious “crusaders” 
at Potsdam forced twelve to fifteen millions of 
German Christians into Morgenthau-ized, de-in- 
dustrialized, bombed-out, divided and sub-di- 
vided, starving Germany, deprived of her most 
important agricultural territories. 

Half of the Potsdam Displaced Christians are 
Catholics, ic., there are as many Potsdam- 
expelled Catholics in Germany as there are 
Catholics in Austria, three times as many as in 
Switzerland, about the same number as in 
Catholic Bavaria. Every fifth Catholic in Ger- 
many is a Potsdam expellee. 

Anyone willing to help a priest or a family 
may just drop me a line and I'll send one or 
more addresses immediately. 

Rev. EmManuec J. REICHENBERG 
Sacred Heart Church 
Glencross, So. Dakota 


Let College Come to You 
Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

Your article “Let College Come To You” 
in the August issue of THe Sicn interests 
me very much. For years I have 
if there was not something like this. I have 
been taking care of my invalid brother for 
fifteen years, and it just seems like an answer 
to a prayer to find this article by J. Howard 
Donahue. 

Nan HAutican 
Buffalo, N. Y, 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


No Legal Shortcuts 


enunciations of Communism. We're agreed 
on the evil of Communism and the danger of 
Communists. But we're not agreed at all on 
what to do about them. For some the remedy is 
simple. Just pass a law against the Commynists 
—and presto, you don’t have to worry about them 
any more. Outlaw the Communist Party and 
forthwith it will cease to exist. 

This method would be simple but ineffective. 
There are evils which are not eliminated by 
being made illegal, and Communism is one of 
them. There are legal steps which can and should 
be taken to prevent espionage, sabotage, etc., but 
a general law outlawing the Communist Party 
would have little or no effect. 

As a political party with candidates contend- 
ing for public office, the Communists have had 
no success. Even during the recent war, the time 
of their greatest favor, they were unable to cap- 
ture a single elective office of any importance 
anywhere in the country. To outlaw the Party 
would only drive it still further underground, 
into that dark and conspiratorial world in which 
it has achieved its only successes. 

Furthermore, what reason is there to believe 
that the Party would not re-appear immediately 
under some such title as the “Peoples’ Demo- 
cratic Party’? A re-shuffling of some of its top 
officers would give it the appearance of a new 
party. A law requiring registration of Commun- 
ists could be circumvented in the same way. In 
fact, the greatest danger is from the concealed 
Commie rather than from the card-bearing mem- 
ber of the Party. 

Certain other legislative means are equally 
futile. The real Commie will take an oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution as often as required 
and never mean a word of it. According to his 
code, falsehood and perjury are perfectly legiti- 
mate when used to further Communism. He 
will deny—under oath or otherwise—advocating 
revolution or the violent overthrow of the U. S. 
Government and will point in proof to the Con- 
stitution of the Communist Party which reads in 


Micnun is not much point today in general 
d 





part like a patriotic effusion of one of the found- 
ing fathers. 

Nobody with any sense trusts a Communist 
when he takes an oath of loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion or believes him when he denies advocating 
the violent overthrow of the U. S. Government. 
Everybody knows that the first act of the Com- 
munists in power is to abolish the very liberties 
by means of which they attained power. 

The difficulty is that “common knowledge” or 
“what everyone knows” does not constitute 
acceptable evidence in court, and it is right that 
it should not.. Once acceptable, such evidence 
could be used to persecute and outlaw minority 
groups because their political or religious views 
are unpopular. In fact, it is highly doubtful if 
the Supreme Court would not declare unconsti- 
tutional any general law banning the Com- 
munist Party. Trial of the twelve Communist 
leaders recently indicted for conspiracy to over- 
throw the U. S. Government should give us some 
indication whether it is possible to find evidence 
against the Commies of a kind that will be 
accepted in court. If the twelve are convicted 
and the conviction is upheld by the higher 
courts, we shall have won an important battle in 
our war against the Reds, even under our present 
laws. 


N the meantime, while proceeding against the 
| Reds by every possible means, we should be- 
ware of thinking that there are legal shortcuts 
by which we can rid ourselves easily and pain- 
lessly of the cancerous growth of Communism. 
We owe it to ourselves—not to the Communists— 
to give them their Constitutional rights. If we 
act otherwise, we would be attempting to protect 
the Constitution by destroying it, defend our 
liberties by abandoning them, and preserve our 
rights by sacrificing them. 


Fath. Wrabeh puree 


















Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


A salute to Louis St. Laurent, new Prime Minister 
of Canada, who succeeds Mackenzie King. Above the 
new Prime Minister is reading to his grandchildren. 





Acme Photos 
Jakob Kaiser, Chairman of the Christian Democratic 
Union, praises the Western Powers for their aid. We 
ean’t betray our honor now by desertion of Berlin. 
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ABOUT as certain as anything can be in these uncertain days 
is that either Harry S. Truman, Democrat, or Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican, will be our next President. Equally 

certain is it that the admini- 
Our Next stration of whichever candi- 
date is successful will have the 
tightrope task of walking be- 
tween an inflated prosperity 
and a disillusioning depression here at home, between a cold 
war and a grim actual war abroad. A flourishing domestic 
economy and a world reconstructed for peace are the fervent 
objectives of both the Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates. We have been hearing and reading that ever since 
the campaigns got launched on Labor Day. We shall be 
hearing more and more of the same thing all this month. 
And we have no reason to doubt that both Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Dewey are in favor of Utopia. 

As we have been so persistently reminded these days, 
neither the Democratic Party nor the Republican has an 
untarnished record. Under a Democratic administration we 
went to war, fought it to a bloody victory, and have watched 
that victory melt away. Under a Democratic administration 
we have seen the American standard of living rise from the 
depths of the depression thirties, only to flounder on the 
spirals of the current dizzy cost of living. 

As the party of the opposition during these same years, 
we have seen the Republicans refuse to raise an effective 
finger against inflation, have seen them crusade for tax re- 
duction, have seen them whittle away the Hull trade agree- 
ment pacts, have seen them sponsor a restrictive renovation 
of the Wagner Act, have seen them as all-too-often uneasy 
partners in the bipartisan efforts to shape a better world. 
It is difficult to assess the records of either Democrats or 
Republicans amidst the welter of campaign half-truths. Nor 
is it of absolute importance, save for historians. 

What is important is to evaluate Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Dewey in terms of party leadership, in terms of personal 
ability and ambition to guide this country to peace with 
justice both in national and foreign affairs. It is so impor- 
tant that we do not hesitate to say that every American 
enjoying the franchise is bounden in conscience to judge 
these candidates and to vote on November 2 for the one he 
honestly believes to be the man more nearly capable of this 
staggcring task. 

And the job is staggering. On the national scene the most 
urgent business is inflation. Solutions that favor any one 
segment of the electorate, be it big business, organized labor, 
or the farm bloc, are no solutions at all. It is precisely profit 
prosperity, selective wage prosperity, and organized agri- 
cultural prosperity, all at the expense of the majority of the 
population, that has brought the economy to the brink of 
revolt. Effective means, no matter whom they may hurt, 
must be taken to bring prices and money supply into more 
equitable relationship for the many instead of allowing 
unbridled profit for the relatively few. 
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Acme 
Jewish boys view a poster that reads: “Long live the 
friendship between Israel and USSR.” It is a dangerous 
courtship, and Israel should be wary of this overture. 


International 
In Amsterdam, Holland, 1500 churchmen held session in 
a search for unity. We should pray that they attain 
unity by returning to the one true fold of Christ. 





On the solution of this basic domestic problem depend 
most of the other troubles besetting the national scene. A 
moderate-cost housing program depends on it. Labor-man. 
agement relations improved beyond the ken of the Taft. 
Hartley recipe depend on it. A realistic agricultural policy 
that protects both farmer and consumer depends on it. The 
check of monopolistic growth and power depends on it. For 
all these are but aspects, particular manifestations, and no 
one of them can be judiciously dealt with in isolation from 
the rest. 

In the field of foreign policy, both candidates are in favor 
of the essential steps toward world peace—the United Na- 
tions, the European Recovery Program, a firm German pol- 
icy, no further appeasement of Soviet Russia. But there are 
important fringe items, such as the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and adherence to the highly necessary International 
Trade Organization, which are the touchstones whereby we 
can judge the sincerity of the candidates in their broader 
affirmations. For without world trade free of restrictive 
barriers there can be no recovery among nations. And 
without recovery among the nations outside the Soviet bloc, 
the cold war may well become a disastrous debacle of arms, 

Some no doubt will always vote a straight party ticket. 
Some no doubt will vote for partisan interest; some even 
because they like or dislike a moustache. But in this junc. 
ture of world affairs, we submit that that candidate, Mr. 
Truman or Mr. Dewey, who gives evidence that he can and 
will come to grips more realistically with the domestic issue 
of inflation, who gives evidence that he can and will lead 
America more resolutely among the nations of the world as 
a practical force for peace, that candidate is the man who 
should occupy the presidency in January of 1949. 


IN THESE columns last August we made what we thought was 
a rather fundamental observation to the effect that the only 
way to wipe out Communism was to remove the economic 

and social injustices on which 
Swimming Pools it feeds. It was with rather a 
jolt then that we read in the 
magazine Plain Talk for Sep- 
tember: “Some innocents main- 
tain that the best way to combat Communism it to raise 
the people's standard of living. How many swimming pools 
does a Hollywood fellow traveler need?” All of which raises 
the point again of why it is so many people of means espouse 
the cause of Communism. Whether it is from a spirit of 
dilettantism, a conviction based on ideology, or a misguided 
compassion on the multitude, the evil Communism seeks to 
cure is the exploitation of the masses. 

Some men of wealth, outside of Hollywood as well as in, 
work for the cause with their money, their influence, and 
their talents. But the chief power, the dreary plotting, the 
clever spadework, the architecture of success—these are the 
works of devotion of men who are not conspicuous for 
wealth or soft living or time to spend in selfish, personal 
pursuits. Nor are they conspicuous for their swimming 
pools. 

Take the example of Communist power in the labor 
unions. As more and more comes to light in the House in- 
vestigation on the subject, the more amazed is the public at 
large that Communists should have such a hold. The rank 
and file of these unions are not even Leftist. How did the 
Communists get control? 

One man testified in Washington that there are four ways 
in which a minority of Communists gets control. The 
first point of strategy is to inculcate strict party discipline 
among the Communists themselves. The second is to give 
them an expert knowledge of parliamentary law and pro- 
cedure. The third is to make use of all the tricks of mob 
psychology. 

But the fourth is the vital tactic. It is called “wear ‘em 
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down.” This consists in making use of the “Commie dia- 
mond,” a carefully arranged placement of Communists and 
fellow travelers in the meeting hall in the shape of a dia- 
mond with a party leader at each point. Following direc- 
tions of these leaders, the other members of the diamond 
prevent non-Communists from being heard by booing and 
hissing, or they discourage them by making endless parlia- 
mentary interruptions. Between midnight and 2 A.M., 
when most of the non-Communists have wearied and gone 
home, the Communists hold the election. 

It is all very simple, and it all reduces itself to selfless 
devotion for a cause. And we are still innocent enough to 
maintain that if the standard of living of every American 
were raised to a level of decent livelihood, the cause here in 
America would vanish—no matter how many swimming 
pools a Hollywood fellow traveler may need. 


WE pray God that the recent Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam will have been an important step 
in bringing the full truth of Christ to millions of groping 

people. The fatal tendency of 
The Amsterdam Assem- P'°testantism to split and fall 


apart cannot fail to discourage 
bly of Churches the Christian spirit of even the 


most religious Protestants. It 
creates the impression that religion does not matter. If one 
splinter is as good as another, then an even smaller splinter 
can be as good as any. There is nothing to prevent Protestant 
ism from disrupting ultimately to the point where the in- 
dividual encompasses a religion in his own person—what he 
thinks about God and the law of God is a religion. 

This is the condition which the World Council of Churches 
will try to remedy. It aims at systematic and co-operative 
study of the causes of disunity and the development of a 
program of reunion. We can only wish these good people 
great success. May they discover the cause of their divorce- 
ment. May they find a formula which will lead them into 
the One Fold under the One Shepherd. 

A very promising feature of this Assembly was the fact 
that there seemed to be less promiscuity in the use of ritual 
than there might have been—less effort to ignore very real 
differences by a mere ardent display of camaraderie. There 
was, for instance, no attempt at one, common, compromise 
type of communion service. There were separate accommo- 
dations to suit the consciences of various groups. The spirit 
of that arrangement was absolutely right. Apparently, too, 
there was great firmness on the part of theologians in pre- 
senting statements of doctrine. They did not attempt to 
gray down contrasts of faith to create the illusion of uni- 
formity. That, too, was thoroughly right. 

This bit of realism has been one of the most encouraging 
signs in the Assembly at Amsterdam. The way to religious 
unity is not through just throwing arms around each other's 
necks. That is a kind of courtesy; but it is not religious 
unity. The way to unity is not through ignoring intrinsic 
differences and assuming similar masks. That results only 
in masquerade. Neither is the way to Christian unity through 
splitting the difference between creeds. You cannot make the 
indefectible Church of Christ by fusing fifty churches, each 
of which confesses itself defective. 

The Christian Church cannot be concocted out of a melt- 
ing pot; because it is an essentially healthy and complete 
thing, a vital, organic, breathing thing. A melting pot would 
scald it to death. 

Any church that confesses the need of essential change, 
asserts that it is not the Church of Christ. It can also know 
that any other church that confesses the need of essential 


change is not the Church of Christ. Unite two such churches : 


~or fifty such churches—and you would still not have the 
One Flock of Christ. 


The spirit manifested at Amsterdam would indicate that 
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Wide World 


A scene on the Rhine. The Reds in conference defiantly 
seized control of this waterway. It should be brought to 


the World Court. 


We have this Court, why not use it? 





Acme 


General Douglas MacArthur promises the southern Ko- 
reans a united nation. It is impossible at present. If we 
move out, unity will take place—under the red flag. 


hold session. 





Acme 


Above, the Palais de Chaillot, where the United Nations 


The Pope has made a special plea to the 


UN to try to establish understanding and promote peace. 


China has made progress in checking inflation by the 





International 


issuance of new currency. Previously, it took millions 
of dollars to buy an ordinary household article. 





International 


Henry Wallace reads “Doom and Resurrection,” by the 
Russian apologist, Rhomadka. Is this the source of 
Henry’s thoughts? If so he’d bring us only red doom. 
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Acme 
A seene from the wheat harvest in France. The harvest 
has been good, and the prospect of food for the winter 
excellent. An optimistic note on the gloomy French scene. 


these good people understand this. But the more clearly 
they realize it, the more they will understand why one great 
Church, which was free to go to Amsterdam, did not 
Peter, with his shepherd’s crook, did not go despite the fact 
that he is always hunting the other sheep. Those who went 
were looking for the Church of Christ. Peter has no need 
to search for it. It is built on his shoulders. 

This spirit should help them also to interpret the Catholic 
complacency which offends them at times. It is not ingo 
lence, nor scorn. It is simply that there is a Church of 
Christ, which is the Kingdom of God. Some have arrived in 
it and have a perfect sense of being there. Others have a 
sense of striving to reach it. A fish quite naturally looks 
very complacent when it is in the water. But it looks very 
distressed when it is dragged onto the shore. 


As with other good things, you can get too much of civil 
zation. It can grind over you like a glacier and leave you 
buried under a welter of debris. Much of the Sunday 

traffic—particularly in the sum 
Uncle Sam Locks mer—seems to be prompted by 

a frenzied ambition to get far 
Up Paradise enough from the city to be 
blissfully relieved of its civili- 
zation. But civilized transportation has conspired to defeat 
this very flight from civilization. Your Austin or Cadillac 
will carry you far on a Sunday; but it will not carry you 
beyond the forlorn remnants of some former picnicker's 
lunch. There is many a paper pie plate in Watkin’s Glen 
on a Sabbath afternoon that rode out of Brooklyn on a 
sunny Sabbath morning. There is many a battered sardine 
can in Wildwood that came from some little delicatessen 
store on the Grand Concourse. 

Long week ends only increase the range to which the 
nature-starved denizens of the metropolis can reach out and 
disturb the idyllic solitude of the continent. Vacations are 
even worse. They are positively devastating. 

There was only one bet left for the fed-up lady or gentle- 
man who wanted to get away from it all and lapse luxurious. 
ly into a sort of elite savagery. Samoa, four thousand miles 
southwest of California, is still unspoiled. No battery of 
gas stations around every bend in the road. No kids riding 
in commuter’s trains, listening to the Dodgers or the Braves 
on a portable radio. No Good Humor man. No glowworm 
blimps advertising soft drinks at night. Just barbaric para- 
disal peace. 

But, now that summer is over again, don’t get notions 
about Samoa. Don’t make any plans. Don’t give notice 
about your apartment. Don’t give your mink coat to your 
favorite niece. Don’t get rid of your skis. Samoa is tabu. 
It has a segregation law. It is exclusively for Samoans. 

The United States Government plans to keep Samoa as a 
museum piece—a pleasant acreage protected from the steam- 
rollering ravages of civilization. There has been a trek, a 
migration, of surfeited souls to these lush islands. And 
where people go, there hot-dog stands and juke boxes and 
billboards follow. The Government just closed the gate in 
time. And you are outside, doomed to the metallic music of 
progress. 

But even though you may not live in Samoa—even though 
you would find it almost impossible to get to Samoa—it will 
always be there unspoiled. There will always be a place 
where a man will not have to use a telephone. He can 
deliver his messages on the hoof. No enervating air-condi- 
tioning; no electric ranges; no hot and cold water, none of 
the civilized trappings of effete modernity. Even though 
you cannot share it with the fortunate ones, isn’t it nice just 
to know that there is such a place? 

But cheer up! The Government cannot make zoning laws 
for heaven. And there are persistent rumors that heaven is 
nice too. So, keep your fingers crossed, and behave yourself. 
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The tragic moment when President Benes resigned. At 
left is present President Gottwald, at right Zapotocky 





International 


In Prague Gottwald now being Presi- 
dent, Zapotocky becomes the Premier 


The Czechoslovakian Story 


Some laugh at the danger of Communists 


working their way into government. 


laughed in Czechoslovakia. 


Some 


But not now 


by H. LEONARD VALWAY 


HAT I have to tell is part of an 

old, old story. It is but another 
chapter in the Moscow book of world 
revolution. I call it the Czechoslovakian 
Story, and I saw it happen. 

When I first arrived in Prague in July 
1947, my mind was in a state to expect 
anything. The foremost question was 
the Iron Curtain: did or didn’t it exist? 
It took me many weeks before I could 
make up my mind. Now everyone knows 
the answer, every last Czech whom I 
passed on the street this very morning. 

But in July 1947, 1 found no curtain. 
No curtain existed between Czechoslo- 
vakia and the West as it had been des- 
cribed in some newspapers. There was 
instead an abyss between Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Iron Curtain countries 
of Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. That abyss has 
gone. It narrowed and narrowed wuntil 
each of these countries now hinges on 
the other. 

Look back to 1945. After the libera- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, a new govern- 
ment was set up which contained mem- 
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bers of all political parties and repre- 
sented a broad National Front of Czechs 
and Slovaks. Before the government 
was formed, all its members put their 
signature to a common government pro- 
gram which all parties thus pledged 
themselves to fulfill. This “Government 
Program of Kosice” gave the liberated 
Czechoslovakia its direction of future 
political and economic development. 

And it put the Communists on the 
road to the establishment of the “new” 
Czechoslovakia. 

A binding, permanent alliance with 
Russia was agreed upon as a buttress 
against any possible new Germany. All 
political parties pledged themselves to 
the nationalization of the heavy, key, 
and large-scale industries, of all banking 
and insurance. This spelled national- 
ization of two thirds of the domestic 
economy, with private enterprise opera- 
ting the remaining third. Czechoslo- 
vakia was to be purged of traitors and 
collaborators. The German and Hun- 
garian minorities were to be transferred 
from the country, Democratization was 


to affect the army, the civil service, the 
police, and all the other sectors of public 
life. 

By fulfillment of this program, Czech- 
oslovakia was to become “a democratic 
republic building socialism, a republic 
in which the workers, the artisans, the 
farmers, the small traders, and the in- 
telligentsia were to take the greatest 
part in the management of national 
affairs.” Free and secret elections were 
to be held one year after the liberation. 

This program tied the National Front 
government together during the first 
postwar year. As the elections of May 
1946 approached, all four political 
parties campaigned freely and openly. 
The results of the election gave about 
a 38 per cent vote to the Communist 
Party. The remaining vote was split 
among the National Socialists, the Cath- 
olic People’s, and the Sociak Democratic 
parties, in that order. The Communist 
Party had a greater vote than any one 
other party alone, but less than any two 
parties combined. Dr. Edward Benes 
was unanimously re-elected President 
of the Republic, and Klement Gottwald, 
a Communist, was named Premier. 

Comrade Gottwald selected his cabi- 
net from the four political parties. But 
it was agreed that his comrades would 
hold the most important posts. The 
Communists therefore got control of 
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such ministries as Interior (police), Na- 
tional Defense (army), and Information 
(power over the press and radio). These 
are ministries vital to the Communists’ 
struggle for power. They are essential 
for setting up a police state. But it was 
not until after the February crisis of this 
year that the reds got their hands on the 
Ministry of Justice. In the Communist 
police state, this is the dispenser of “the 
people's will.” 

Then and there in the spring of 1946, 
the Czechoslovak heart was placed on 
the altar of world Communism. The 
red ceremony had begun. 

As recently as a year ago, of all 
Europe Czechoslovakia was the nation 
best favored. By hard work, the people 
had reached a standard of living better 
than any elsewhere on the continent. 
The rationing system was stringent, but 
there was food enough for everyone. 
Fruit and vegetables were available 
without tickets. There was an unhamp- 
ered political life; life itself was agree- 
able; the country was on the road to 
recovery. 

Communism and capitalism rubbed 
shoulders, and no one got hurt. The 
Communists acted like democrats, and 
the idea of nationalization was popular. 
Russia had a strong position of influ- 
ence, but the Communists seemed to be 
kept in check by the other three politi- 
cal parties. There was freedom of the 
press, the political picture seemed good, 
and the people believed it would even 
get better before it got worse. 

When I arrived, I found the political 
life boisterous; never rough. It seemed 
to me that the Communists and the 
opposition mixed it up in much of a 
friendly fashion. It was like children’s 
playtime. Or it was tea time, and the 
Communists were hosting. Cup throw- 
ing was taboo. 

You might have heard such conversa- 
tion: “We want to take over the coun- 
try,” said the Communist. “Why, I 
don't believe it!” replied an opposition- 
ist. “No. Impossible!” chorused an- 
other. “It couldn’t happen here.” “Oh, 


you're right,” chirped the first opposi- 
tionist again. “You're just friendly fel- 
lows. You like to talk big, but it doesn’t 
mean a thing.” 

Then along came an invitation to a 
different kind of tea party. The Mar- 
shall Plan as a matter of fact ended tea 
time, but the Czechoslovaks didn’t know 
it. First, they accepted. Then after a 
hasty trip to Moscow, they declined. 
The festive atmosphere still prevailed, 
giving birth to a joke: Klement Gott- 
wald was hurrying along the street 
under an umbrella. It was a lovely day. 
Antonin Zapotocky spied Gottwald and 
hailed him. “What are you doing with 
the umbrella? It’s not raining.” “But 
it rains in Moscow, Comrade Zapotocky.” 

The people didn’t realize it, but when 
their government was obliged to with- 
draw its acceptance of the Marshall 
Plan, they no longer had a free and 
independent state. Russia, the great 
liberator of Czechoslovakia from the 
Germans, had exercised her strong 
position of influence. It marked a turn- 
ing point in the Communist struggle for 
absolute control of the country. The 
red knife cut deeper in the Czechoslo- 
vak heart. 


T that time I had a talk with Arch- 
bishop Joseph Beran of Prague, 
Primate of the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia. I asked his opinion on 
the Marshall Plan refusal, and like many 
Czechs he was genuinely grieved. “I 
regret that it did not become a common 
basis on which a further rapprochement 
of nations could have been built up.” 
The attitude of the people toward 
their government's reversal was one of 
“sorry, but what can we do? Germany 
on one side, Russia on the other.” And 
to every Czech, Russia is the lesser of 
the two evils. An unforgiving God, if 
it were so, is less the worry to a Czech 
than a new Germany. Fear and hatred 
of Germany is a national characteristic. 
Communists have capitalized on it. 
To explain this to me, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Beran, called my attention 
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scolded: 

“What's wrong with you? You have been 
brought before this court a dozen times. 
You've been charged with assault, intoxica- 
tion, shoplifting, panhandling, and now you 
are accused of beating your wife. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

The prisoner looked downcast. 

“Well, Your Honor,” he replied, “nobody's 
perfect.” 


—Rosalie Sherry 


to Czechoslovakia’s geographical _posi- 
tion and the evolution of the war, es. 
pecially in its final stage. He referred 
to the fact that it was the Red Army 
which liberated Prague. This is impor- 
tant to note. The Russian liberation of 
the greater part of the country and the 
city of Prague itself plus the national 
fear and hatred of Germany have been 
two of the Communists’ biggest assets, 

The next step in the Czechoslovakian 
story was the harvest. The fields yielded 
little. The drought had been cata. 
strophic. It was not long before it was 
felt. Food became a problem. And 
food is the B-29 and block-buster of 
European politics. 

All the summer of 1947 had been hot 
and dry. The effects were disastrous, 
The opposition tried to use this as an 
argument for Marshall Plan aid. But 
the Communists raised the cry of im- 
perialist dollar aid. They never relaxed, 
and the opposition parties did relax. 
The Soviet Union sent grain. Deliver- 
ies were speeded up, and the Commun. 
ists shouted: “You can see for yourselves. 
The sixteen Marshall Plan countries are 
showing increasingly deteriorating econ 
omies with no dollar aid forthcoming 
to them yet. But the Soviet Union, 
which brought liberation to Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1945, has now liberated the 
country from famine. Nor has Soviet 
grain any political strings attached to 
1. 

Then to take the sting out of the 
drought and the bad harvest, the Com- 
munists proposed to compensate the 
farmers for their losses. They proposed 
a “millionaires tax,” and this illustrates 
Communism and its popularity. The 
idea was to tax all the remaining so- 
called capitalists. The constant cry was, 
“Let the millionaires pay!” This tax 
was a big issue between the Communists 
and the opposition. The Communists 
won. It was yet another turning point 
—a deeper knife-cutting by the Com- 
munists. 

The planting of winter wheat was 
delayed because of the drought. The 
farmers waited for rain. When rain did 
come, the Czech union of farmers called 
for volunteers to form brigades and 
drive tractors. The seed must be put 
into the ground on a mass production 
basis in a race against frost and snow. 

Two Czech students I knew and I my- 
self volunteered. We were assigned to 
a Sudeten village in the south of Bohe- 
mia. We were put up at the house of 
the village’s commissar. I found every- 
one there strongly anti-Communist. 
Communists just weren't to be found 
in that part of the Czech woods. 

The people there knew things were 
getting worse instead of better, felt 
conscious of the lowering of their stand- 
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ard of living, and feared its permanence. 
As a neighboring woman said, “What's 
good for the Russians is good for the 
Russians and not for me. I don’t want 
to live like them. I’m used to certain 
things. I want them again. And the 
Communists are not the ones to give 
them.” 

Even the commissar was angry. He 
ranted about the Communists, saying 
that they were to blame for the mess the 
country was in. “Remember this,” he 
said to the peasants, repeating the warn- 
ing several times, “the time will come 
when we can put an end to it.” He 
referred to the coming election in May. 
“When the election comes, I'll show you 
how to mark your ballots.” The peas- 
ants listened like little children and 
gave every indication that they wouldn't 
forget. 

Toward the end of 1947 it became 
exceedingly clear that the Communists 
were really out for absolute power. A 
definite shift of Czech political feelings 
then took place. The opposition to 
Communism was gradual and slow. It 
was manifested in the student elections 
at the various faculties of Prague's 
Charles University. It was manifested 
in the jumping of workers and non- 
workers from the Communist Party to 
one of the opposition. Many, most 
notably among students, had swung 
their support to the Catholic People’s 
and the National Socialist parties. The 
student elections saw the Communist 
faction shrink to a maximum strength 
of about 15 per cent in any one faculty 
of Charles University. 

The Social Democratic Party shifted 
its leadership to the right. Up to then 
they had been hand-in-glove with the 
Communists. In fact, the only differ- 
ence between the two was that the Social 
Democrats believed in doing things ac- 
cording to the rules of parliamentary 
democracy while the Communists didn’t. 

Because of this trend, the immediate 
pre-crisis months saw the Communists 
going from house to house canvassing. 
They put on a drive for a million and 
a half membership. This would have 
been some form of insurance in the 
Spring election. 

When this campaign was in full 
swing, I attended a meeting. It was a 
Communist Party meeting of one city 
district of Prague. I went along with a 
Communist acquaintance who is a mem- 
ber of that district's secretariat. The 
meeting itself was uneventful, but I will 
remember it because of a few remarks 
made to me. At a lull during the meet- 
ing, this Communist called my attention 
toa woman. “She's a new member and 
a good one too,” he said. “But we 
wouldn’t accept her into the Party be- 
fore. She has a bad occupation record. 
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She’s a Czech and she married a German 
SS-officer.” “But now you take her into 
the Party,” I answered. “Yes, of course. 
We've got to. I don’t like it. None of 
us do. But we have to take anybody 
who will join. We need members so 
badly. But after—well, it'll be different.” 

It will be different. This woman will 
be one of the first to be purged from the 
Party when the time comes. Commun- 
ists use people as they do things and 
ideas. 

Communists adapted themselves to 
being salesmen. They didn’t have 
brushes to sell. They were selling Marx- 
ism. It was a neat little package, and 
the salesmen had more than the usual 
good words to say about their product. 
Whatever their motives, some people 
fell for the red salesmen’s line. I asked 
one Czech why he had joined the Com- 
munist Party. I knew him to be any- 
thing but a Communist. “What the 
hell else am I going to do?” He was 
angry with me for putting the question. 
“You tell me! I'd like to know. I've 
got a family. You know that. I'm 
thinking of them and the future. And 
the Communists have the future,” he 
said. “The other parties don’t do any- 
thing. They can't, I guess.” 

However, the campaign was not a suc- 
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cess. ‘he market was inflated. Free- 
dom was too high a price. Czechs were 
waiting to make their purchases elec- 
tion time. The Communists were far 
from the one and a half million regis- 
tered members they aimed-at. Eco- 
nomic conditions had become worse. 
The shortage of food was acute. Czechs 
looked back on the first year after the 
liberation as golden days of plenty when 
they were recipients of UNRRA aid. 
The future began to look black for the 
Communists. Since they had the leader- 
ship of government, they had to take 
the rap like any party in power. 

But the opposition groped in the dark 
like a blind man. It wasted its energy 
defending, defending, defending. It 
made no effort to wrest the offensive, 
attacking position from the Commun- 
ists. Like any blind man who knows 
only that he is blind, the opposition 
knew only that it was not communistic. 
Whenever I asked a non-Communist 
why he was so, I never got a knowing 
answer. But when I asked a Communist, 
I got an answer. He knew. 

The leaders of all the Communist 
activity were Comrades Gottwald and 
Zapotocky. Antonin Zapotocky, now — 
Premier, announced in the summer of 
1947 that either the Communist Party 
got 51 per cent of the votes in the spring 
election, or there would be a revolution. 
But Czechs took little notice of this. 
They were muddled, confused. They 
just didn’t know. I remember talking 
to many Czechs about Zapotocky’s threat 
of revolution. But I don’t remember 
one Czech who took it seriously. The 
typical reaction was that of a politician 
of the National Socialist Party who said 
to me, “I don’t believe in planned or 
advertised revolutions. They never hap- 
pen.” 

It seemed many thought it was still 
the same old tea party and that the 
Communists were just big talkers. 

Came February of this year, and the 
whele world knows what happened. 
But this is certain. In a perfectly free, 
unfettered election, the Communists 
would have had a hard time to poll 
much of a vote. They would never 
have won. They would have done 
marvelously well to hold on to a posi- 
tion of power and influence. For the 
red star had waned like the moon. 

But beside the red star, the Commun- 
ists still had the hammer and sickle. 
And they were the police, the army, 
and Comrade Zapotocky’s factory militia. 
I'll not forget what a Czech Communist 
said to me in justifying the Communists’ 
seizure of power last February. He said, 
“Communism is not evolution. It's 
revolution.” Few in the West can grasp 
that. Few in Czechoslovakia did. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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When Elly and Jim parted, everything 


was sacrificed—including a brave boy’s dreams 


ee a case like this it was_much better 
to send Jimmy away to school. Her 
lawyer said so and her doctor said so, 
but then the latter was one of the mod- 
ern variety who took broken homes with 
equanimity. She knew what Dr. 
Thompson would have said about it if 
he were still alive. “Listen, Elly, you 
keep that boy in his home, no matter 
what happens,” he would have told her. 

But what if the home waiked right out 
from under you, Dr. Thompson—you, 
with your steady habits and your care 
for everything and everyone’s children 
as well as your own? You never left 
your family because a psychoanalyst said 
your family gave you stomach ulcers and 
fear of high places and things. 

Elly had done her best, with the ad- 
vice and by herself. And, anyway, half 
a family was better than none for a boy. 
She had the little apartment for the two 
of them. She couldn’t afford the extra 
bedroom so that Jimmy could have his 
own room, but the big couch she had 
brought in from the sunroom of the big 
house and put in the living room of the 
apartment was very comfortable, and 
Jimmy could sleep there during his 
vacations. The school where he was 
going must be very good. She hadn’t 
had time to go there to look it over, but 
the pictures were wonderful and the 
references were too. . 

The real trouble was it had all been 
so darn sudden. Jim was there with 
them and suddenly he wasn’t there. He 
was living his own life away from his 
family as the psychiatrist said he must if 
he wanted to get really well. He was 
a fine doctor of his kind, people had 
assured her, not a Freud man but an 
Adler man. It was power and not sex 
that he thought ailed the world. 

She saw Jimmy off on the train to 
school, a rather troubled Jimmy, but 
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excited by this travel which was some- 
thing like summer camp. Then she 
went back to the house at Port Washing- 
ton to close that up for keeps. It was 
already on the market, and the furni- 
ture was going to be sold by a woman 
who made her living doing that. 

The house already felt stuffy and un- 
occupied. Maybe it knew it had been 
abandoned, in the way old houses sense 
things. She wondered what the famous 
psychiatrist would make of that idea. 

There seemed such a lot of furniture 
still left-where had they ever got it 
from? She went around at random and 
picked up a few more things to take 
with her. She made a big box of 
Jimmy’s toys—the astrology set, the 
books, the wonderful magicians’ set 
which he still clung to, big boy though 
he was. The big electric trains. The 
baseball with Babe Ruth’s signature on 
it.... There was a lot of old stuff, 
never thrown away yet not worth saving 
if you had to pay storage on it. 

When she was back in her car, things 
packed in the back, she headed for the 
vet where the dogs were. He was ex- 
pecting her and said he had good news. 
For the Peke he had a really wonderful 
home. “A Rolls-Royce he'll ride in, 
Mrs. Baker. And there’s the promise of 
an airing in it every day and he’s to 
sleep in the lady's room and once a 
month they'll bring him here so I can 
look him over for you. Only they want 
a promise it’s permanent—like an adop- 
tion,” he grinned. “They'll be glad to 
pay you good for him.” 

Elly shook her head decidedly. Oh, 
no, ‘she couldn’t sell him. She could 
give Billy away, but she could never sell 
him. And the vet was a kind man who 


knew kind people when he saw them. 
She dug out Billy's kennel club papers 
from her purse. “Champion Selfridge 
of Northampton” — how they had 
laughed over all that name for one 
small dog. “And what about the Irish?” 
asked the vet. “Can the Williams’ have 
him?” Elly nodded. She couldn't 
afford to keep him at a kennel and 
Jimmy would be gone anyhow most of 
the year. The family who wanted to 
take him, the vet said, was really top- 
notch. They had Irish terrier kennels, 
and Biggety was a fine make and would 
make a good breeder. “You know he is 
really Jimmy's dog,” said Elly. “Maybe 
he could see him sometimes when he 
comes back from school.” 

“Of course he could. I can promise 
you that right now. They might even 
let him have a puppy later on if you got 
a place.” 


HERE was nothing left to do except 
to go to Silvermine and fix that up. 
She drove slowly and almost with pleas- 
ure. The long drive left her alone and 
no one could talk with her or commiser- 
ate or gloat or anything. It was like 
being on a boat way out on the ocean. 
For a little while no one could get you. 
The little farmhouse and its pleasant 
acres lay quiet and peaceful under the 
September sun. This place was sold too. 
There wasn’t much furniture here, for it 
was only a summer place and they had 
lived here very simply. She was going 
to go through the house very rapidly, for 
even if there was not much furniture 
there were a great many memories in the 
little rooms, and the best thing to do 
with memories was to turn your back on 
them and ignore them. 
She was glad to see the farmer next 
door, who took care of the place, coming 
over to the house. He found her in the 
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yard, looking at a strange clump of 
planting, a bundle of things planted all 
in one hole. It had a printed paper 
still tied to it. 

The farmer explained. “Come a week 
ago and I left it for a few days and then 
stuck it all in so it wouldn't die. Was 
waiting till you come to say where to 
put the stuff.” 

She looked at the list—raspberry bush- 
es, blackberry bushes, loganberry bushes 

all neatly typed. She had ordered 
them some months ago to be sent up 
here in the fall. Now, all stuck in that 
one hole the bushes had an oddly pa- 
thetic look. Suddenly for the first time 
her determination not to look back fail- 
ed her. Her heart missed several beats. 

She walked over a few feet away so 
that she could control her silly emo- 
tions and almost fell over a series of 
small runs. She looked down and 
suddenly realized that here was some- 
thing she had entirely forgotten. “But 
where are the guinea pigs, Mr. Raft?” 

He looked sheepish. “I really tried 
to keep them just like Jimmy asked me 
to, and I kept ’em fed too. But to 
tell you the truth I couldn't help ‘em 
getting away. Last week they musta 
gnawed through the wires or something. 
They're still around. Now and then I 
see one. There’s one now.” 

It was Red, best loved of all. Elly 
could see Jimmy bending over him, fuss- 
ing with him. Fussing over all of them 
in fact, the little black ones and the grays 
and this big one. Each had a name, but 
Red was the favorite. He was big, said 
Jimmy, but not so brave as some of the 
smaller ones. You had to look out for 
him or he'd get bitten. Suddenly Elly 
remembered inconsequentially a day 
years before when she and Jimmy had 
driven past a dead squirrel in the road 
and after several miles she had to drive 
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back at Jimmy’s insistence so that they 
could drag the little animal out of the 
way of motorists’ wheels and put him 
over in the grass by the roadside. 

Mr. Raft, seeing her perturbation, was 
trying to explain. “They'll be all right,” 
he assured her. “They're tough little 
animals. They can find food for them- 
selves all right. And come winter I'll 
get my kids to round up what they 
can find if you don’t come for them 
sooner.” 

Elly looked at Red disappearing in 
the bushes. Almost she wanted to take 
him to town with her—but what would 
you do with a guinea pig in that apart- 
ment? “All right, Mr. Raft, you do your 
best,” she said and hurried away. 

Back in her car, she looked around 
at the bend in the road and then drew 
the car close to the side of the road 
and stopped. You had to cry now and 
then. You could sell furniture and send 
Jimmy to school and fix up an apartment 
all by yourself. You could ride away 
from your life the way you rode away 
from a party or a hotel. But it was the 
imagined sight of Jimmy bending over 
the guinea pigs that had undone her. 
She cried and cried, and if a car or two 
passed her as she stopped there by the 
road she didn’t care or notice. 

By October she was settled in the 
apartment. By that time she had secn 


Jim twice on the street, and the second 
time he saw her and turned around and 
all but ran at sight.of her. By November 
she had a nice job on a magazine. In 
December Jimmy came home for his 
vacation. 


Each had a name, but 
Red was the favorite 


At first all went well. He was not 
very communicative about the school, 
but then that was the way boys were. 
He had been like that about camp too, 
and he had loved it. He wanted to shop 
for hockey gloves and ice skates and 
went to several movies. On his third 
day home he asked when they were go. 
ing out to see Biggety. 

It was hard to tell him, but she man. 
aged, wishing now that she had had the 
courage to write him earlier. She dwelt 
with great emphasis on a future puppy. 
“Won't that be fine?” she asked. 

His face was set into an odd mask. 
“Fine,” he agreed. “But can’t we get 
him back if we want to?” 

“Not him, I'm afraid, Jimmy. But one 
of his puppies later. You'd like tliat, 
wouldn't you?” She felt she must have 
his actual words. 

Jimmy nodded. ‘Maybe. But I guess 
I'm getting too big for dogs anyway. 
Are the pigs all right?” 

Elly took a long breath. “Mr. Raft 
says he will take care of them, and you 
can see them next summer.” 

“Red all right?” 

It was good to be able to reassure him. 
“IT saw him and he was fat and fine.” 

Jimmy grinned. “You can’t beat Red 
—he'd get fat on anything.” Then the 
smile died. “But I hope Mr. Raft is 
good to him. He scares easy even if 
he is big.” 

The rest of the vacation went off fine. 
On Saturday and Sunday they went to 
restaurants and to the theater, and Jim- 
my slept late mornings. Christmas pres 
ents were fine and they had a little 
tree on the table and turkey sent up 
from the apartment restaurant and two 
boys Jimmy knew at school came to see 
him. Neither she nor Jimmy mentioned 
his father. Elly felt she was being 
a coward, but she couldn’t help it. May- 
be by next summer the psychiatrist 
would want him to see his son .... 

The night before Jimmy went back to 
school she went in to cover him. It 
was very late, long after midnight, and 
he had a way of tossing off bedclothes 
and catching cold. He lay on his couch 
in the living room, books on the floor 
beside him, his bag really packed. She 
thought he was asleep but when she 
looked at him by the light from her own 
room she was horrified to see a tear half 
way down his cheek. She covered him 
quickly and hurried away so that he 
would never know she had not thought 
him asleep. But through the sleepless 
night she worried. Why was he crying— 
for Biggety or Red or the room he didn't 
have or for his father or because of 
going back to school? Why? 

And she couldn't ask him. It was the 
one thing she could do for him—let him 
think she thought he was brave. 
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In the current campaign, 
labor is playing a political role 


no candidate can well ignore 


HE doorbell rang in the little frame 

house on a quiet street in the out- 
skirts of Muncie, Indiana. It was early 
forenoon on a spring day—and the 
housewife was engaged in a now almost 
forgotten American pastime. She was 
packing, preparing to move to another 
house. Outside, the moving van waited, 
its wooden backflaps wide open like 
tenement house windows on a sultry 
summer evening. 

The bell rang again, insistently. And 
the housewife scurried to the door, a 
pert lady, dressed in Mother Hubbard 
fashion, replete with dusty duster. At 
the door was Marie Cooper, a CIO 
Political Committee _ block 
worker. Marie wanted to know if the 
housewife had voted in the 
primaries. 

“How can I?” asked the lady with the 
duster. “All the stuff is ready to move 
into my new house and all my clothes 
are packed up in boxes. And look at 
my clothes! I could never go to the 
polls in these.” 

“But your husband is a CIO member; 
you should vote,” was the retort. 

The housewife was upset. 

Marie gave her a quick look. 

“You're the same size I am,” Marie 
exclaimed. “Why don’t we exchange 
clothes? I'll stay here until you return 
from the polls.” 

The lady was willing. The change 
was made. And a PAC-backed candidate 
had another vote. 

That was Marie Cooper in Muncie, 
Indiana. There are several hundred 
thousand Maries in every industrial dis- 
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Action 


local 


AFL President William Green and CIO President Philip 


Murray are plugging for Truman. 


Daniel Tobin, Presi- 


dent of the Teamsters, is neutral, John L. Lewis silent 


trict across the country. There’s Mary 
Kretchen of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
who sat with three-months-old Penny 
Susan Steele so that Penny's parents 
could do block work and get others out 
to vote. There's a crew in Los Angeles 
and in the streets of Pittsburgh. Baby 
sitters, shoppers, errand runners—any- 
thing to lend-lease time so the CIO's 
6,000,000 can find the minutes necessary 
to register and later to vote—for Harry 
S. Truman. 

There's no ballyhoo. No more strid- 
ing across country by labor politicos tell- 
ing union members what to do. Just 
quiet organization, city by city, district 
by district, precinct by precinct, block 
by block. 

CIO-PAC Political Action Committee 
head Jack Kroll, quiet, self-effacing, and 
organizationally smart as a Park Avenue 
fashion plate, has disclosed that the CIO 
will have 1,000,000 such block workers 
in the field by election time. 

At first PAC bogged down. Kroll, in 
Philadelphia during the Democratic 
Convention, told the writers that the 
CIO would sit on its hands if Harry 
Truman were nominated. 

But the CIO has changed its mind. 
Not out of love for Mr. Truman. Not 
out of any particular distaste for Gover- 
nor Dewey. But because it wants to 
make good its threat to defeat all who 
sponsored and voted for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. And because it literally loathes 
Henry Wallace. 

The spiraling, glory-road ballyhoo of 
1944 which made the CIO-PAC the most 
controversial issue of recent presidential 


campaigns has been replaced by a cold, 
scientific approach to politics. If it 
succeeds with as colorless a candidate as 
Mr. Truman, the CIO will be truly a 
political force, in fact, perhaps the Dem- 
acratic Party itself. 

To develop this scientific political 
approach, the shrewd CIO chiefs, just 
like the courtroom defendant who de- 
cides that only a fool is his own counsel, 
have called in outside experts headed by 
a Midwest university professor. This 
scientific strategy has been sectored into 
five parts—all designed first to get out 
the vote, secondly to see that the vote 
is right. 

The first phase of the tactics is to 
break down every political district in 
which action is planned. This will dis- 
close the potential vote against the 
actual vote cast in previous contests; the 
number of union members, those regis- 
tered, an analysis of the minority and 
racial groups so special appeals can be 
made; and a study of the voting records 
of the districts congressional and local 
representatives. 

The second move: organization. 

Here will be outlined the duties of 
shop and ward Political Action Com- 
mittees. Here will be determined how 
much personnel is required to man poli- 
tical headquarters; what equipment is 
vital, down to such items as files, type- 
writers, and the mechanical needs of 
day-to-day politics. For who ever heard 
of a headquarters without a mimeo- 
graph which turned quickly and for- 
evermore? 

Thirdly—canvassing and registration; 
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pointing up the do’s and don'ts for the 
block workers when they visit their 
neighbors. Like Wheeling’s Mary 
Koleno who ran to the local grocer, and 
on credit purchased a week’s supply of 
food for an ailing resident of her 
assigned block so that the friend would 
feel obliged to come out and vote on 
Election Day. Or there’s Mrs. Robert 
E. Edge, same city, (member of Local 
1290, Wheeling Machinery Products), 
who helps the neighbors wash dishes— 
and who'll be back on Election Day, too. 

Fourth: What are the mass communi- 
cation media with which to reach the 
people—not only of the nation, but the 
small family unit on the short block in 
city after city? 

And fifth (and by far the most im- 
portant): What specifically is needed 
to bring out the labor vote on Election 
Day? How many automobiles? How 
many poll watchers and how should 
they act? How many baby sitters? How 
does.a PAC district captain set up a 
telephone brigade? What are the can- 
vassers to report— and where? 

All this takes money. The CIO 
unions have it. Walter Reuther, 
wounded auto union chief, is talking in 
terms of $1,000,000. Lesser outfits have 
lesser plans, like the Midwest PAC chief 
who arranged a labor golf tournament 
for Labor Day and charged $1 for PAC 
so the other union members could come 
and watch and then picnic. 

Will this succeed? Who can tell until 
the ballots are counted? Labor leaders 
can’t deliver votes to any candidates, it 
is the writers’ contention. They can get 
out the vote—certainly. But they may 
be getting out as many Republicans as 
Democrats. The last missing precinct 
in the final Election Day tally will show 
whether even scientific politics can make 
Labor a political power. 

But the CIO is not alone in thinking 
this can be accomplished. The staid, 
elderly veterans of many a rousing cam- 
paign—the AFL leaders, politically wise, 
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with powerful unions behind them and 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000 treasuries be- 
hind those—think labor can be power- 
ful politically. 

They are another group of men will- 
ing to wager their prestige and millions 
of dollars to prove that they can roll up 
a big vote for Harry Truman, perhaps 
win for him. These men met privately 
at a dinner party on a Tuesday night 
late in August in a small banquet room 
of the lakeside Hotel Drake in Chicago. 

Sitting with them was a special spokes- 
man for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. His problem was to persuade 
the traditionally nonpartisan AFL hier- 
archy to endorse Mr. Truman. His 
work had been made easier by Governor 
Dewey’s refusal to woo the labor people. 
Had the Governor done so, there is 
little doubt that many in the AFL high 
command would not have gone along 
with the President. 

But the Republican leaders were 
standing pat on the Taft-Hartley Law. 
They were repeating, a million times, 
in a widely distributed pamphlet, the 
statement that the Labor-Management 
Act of 1947 had liberated the dues 
payer from labor’s officialdom. 

So the labor chiefs, who only last year 
on the radio and in the press had warn- 
ed that all Taft-Hartley Congressmen 
would be punished, were on the spot. 
They decided to throw in with Truman. 

But there are Republicans in the 
Federation’s National Executive Coun- 
cil. How then to back the Democratic 
President without splitting the Federa- 
tion on other issues and so neutralizing 
their new Labor’s Educational and Pol- 
itical League, which is working to elect 
a pro-labor Congress? 

The answer was simple politics. At 
the suggestion of some New York labor 
leaders, the AFL officialdom as repre- 
sented at the closed dinner party that 
night, decided to set up a front organi- 
zation called the Labor Committee for 
Truman and Barkley. This is the unit 






which, now supported by some 90 per 
cent of the AFL's international unions, 
is campaigning for Mr, Truman. 

To do this the AFL hopes to get a 
precinct worker captain in each of the 
nation’s 100,000 districts. 

“We may not get into every one of 
the rural districts, but we're going to 
have our boys get in there at least once 
during the campaign,” Joe Keenan, the 
AFL’S political chief told the writers, 

As for the rest of the labor movement 
—the trainmen under the unbelievably 
energetic seventy-six-year-old, white 
haired A. F. Whitney and the machin. 
ists, a union far more influential poli- 
tically than is known, are also for Mr, 
Truman. John Lewis’ miners will re 
main officially neutral. 

Governor Dewey, oddly enough, will 
have more labor support than the boast- 
ful Henry Wallace Progressive Party, 
which is limited to the pro-Communist 
leadership of leftist CIO unions with 
little more than 600,000 dues payers. 

In Mr. Dewey's camp by early Sep 
tember were the Building Service Em- 
ployes, with 200,000 members; the AFL 
carpenters with 650,000 followers; many 
miners’ officials with an _ unestimable 
number and strong contingents of the 
Teamsters Brotherhood. 

Strangely enough too, the labor poli- 
tical machines are assembling their 
campaign chests and enlisting their 
thousands of block workers as much to 
sink Henry Wallace as to save Harty 
Truman. Four years ago, the newborn 
CIO-PAC had made its first headline 
splash by whipping the Chicago Demo 
cratic Convention galleries into a 
tumultuous demonstration for Wallace's 
renomination as Vice-President. 


O all but a corporal’s guard of pro- 

Communist union chiefs, the egg: 
beaten Wallace, proclaiming his faith in 
the “common man” before stormy, boo- 
ing crowds in dusty Southern court- 
house squares, seemed like a most anti- 
labor presidential candidate. 

For it was Wallace, frustrated by the 
stony reception his third party had re 
ceived from the overwhelming majority 
of union spokesmen, who had disinterred 
the ancient Communist insult, “mis 
leaders of labor,” and had applied it to 
men such as Phil Murray, John L. 
Lewis, William Green, and all the others 
in the Who’s Who of Labor who had 
condemned his Progressive Party as an 
agency of Communism. 

The new party campaign barely had 
begun before its presidential candidate 
went into the stanch union town of 
Bridgeport, Conn., to excoriate the “be- 
trayal” of the workingman by the off 
cials who today lead the strongest, 
wealthiest unions in American history. 
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In Pennsylvania steel towns and West 
Virginia coal fields, Wallace spokesmen 
talked about steel and coal union ofh- 
cials in language which made their 
listeners wonder whether the new party 
was running against Murray and Lewis 
instead of Truman and Dewey. 

The face and bearing of Henry Wal- 
lace seemed to the union chiefs like a 
shabby, almdst tragic, ruin of a man for 
whom so many of them had done so 
much one election ago. But the voice 
they recognized clearly as an echo of the 
Communist party line. 

Every Communist cause, from the 
frustration of General Tito’s ambitions 
in Macedonia to the destruction of 
Philip Murray's reputation as a man and 
a labor leader, eventually became a 
Wallace cause. And none of the in- 
formed labor chiefs was surprised to 
find that pro-Communists in the ClO 
were using the Wallace campaign as a 
cloak to build up their own anti-Mur- 
ray, anti-Reuther opposition machines 
inside the big steel and auto unions. 

After battling left-wing 
activists in their own unions, men such 
as red-headed Walter Reuther and 
scrappy little David Dubinsky have never 
been able to afford Henry Wallace's 
professed ignorance of the Communists 
and how they operate. When it comes 
to knowledge of the leftist network, 
Dubinsky and Reuther are as shrewd 
and hard-headed as any two Americans 
now alive; and both have said that 
Wallace is the creature of the Com- 
munist apparatus. 

Reuther and his lieutenants took the 
trouble to get the facts. The auto 
workers union had an observer in Phila- 
delphia when Wallace and Glen Taylor 
were “nominated” in a white-hot, droop- 
ing-bunted convention hall. He heard 
the songs led by Communist Pete Seeger. 
He saw the platform steered by pro- 
Communist Lee Pressman; the demon- 
strations stage-managed by pro-Com- 
munist John Abt; and the speeches 
delivered by men who, with few excep- 
tions, have clung for years to the party 
line through its every twist and turn. 

Reuther’s observer, Lewis Carlinger, 
went beyond merely watching the show. 
He sought out 100 of the 128 Third 
Party delegates who wore the traditional 
overseas caps of the auto workers union 
and questioned them. Without excep- 
tion, every “auto worker” gave answers 
that could only come from veteran 
Communists. Most of them readily ad- 
mitted that they had opposed aid-to- 
Britain during the Nazi-Soviet pact and 
had gone over to all-out support of the 
war only after the invasion of Russia. 

Carlinger found few innocent, non- 
leftists among the convention delegates. 
And he was certain that Wallace and 
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Taylor were practically the only inno- 
cents in the new party's leadership. 

One delegate to the convention was 
a former Chicago director of the CIO 
meat packers union who showed up in 
New York City a week later as one of the 
four permanent chairmen of the Com- 
munist Party’s convention. One speaker 
was Howard Fast, the “proletarian” 
novelist who doubles in brassy tones as 
a periodic contributor to the Daily 
Worker. Another was Anna Louise 
Strong, for years on the Soviet Moscow 
Daily News. 

The rules by which the new party will 
be governed were written by a commit- 
tee whose key figures were Hugh Bryson, 
president of the Communist-line ClO 
seafaring cooks union, and John Abt, a 
man who recently refused to answer 
Congressional charges that he was a 
Soviet espionage agent on grounds that 
any reply might incriminate him. 

Under the rules written by the Bry 
son-Abt team, the Progressive is ruled 
between conventions by a small minor- 
ity of its ninety-man national committee; 
the same little clique of leaders is also 
empowered to add forty new faces to the 
national committee in case the present 
membership gets restive. It is the 
classic pattern by which 
always have controlled 
paper membership. 


“fractions” 
fronts with a 


The Wallace convention made a brave 
show of labor strength. 
miners in 


There were 
crash helmets claiming to 
represent the West Virginia coal fields. 
There Were seamen led by Howard 
MacKenzie, one of the left-wing CIO 
sailors’ officials just swept out of office 
by Joe Curran’s anti-Communist ma- 
chine. There was Albert Fitzgerald, 
president of the CIO Electrical Workers, 
whose 400,000 members are tightly ruled 
by the last important pro-Communist 
apparatus in the labor movement. There 
were leftist tobacco workers from North 
Carolina. And there was Harry Bridges, 
veteran of a thousand pro-Communist 
fronts. 

But the overwhelming mass of the 
big unions stayed away. The new party 
could produce no AFL supporter who 
ranked any higher than an obscure Mid- 
west painters union official, The real 
brains of its CIO bloc was Lee Pressman, 
former general counsel of Phil Murray's 
steel union. 

And the labor movement, not eager 
to find itself faced either by an ex- 
tremely conservative government or a 
strong Communist bloc in Congress, is 
turning down the middle of the road 
away from the demagogue to Mr. Tru- 
man and Governor Dewey. 

The American common man has too 
much common sense to buy the wares 
hawked by Henry. 


Acme—Wide World 


Top: Wallace and Taylor are 
doing their best to split the 
labor vote. They are well aid- 


ed by UEW’S Fitzgerald and (bot- 
tom) Communist suspect John Abt 








Big League Managers 

If the 1948 baseball season has done 
nothing else, it has torn down some 
of the mantle of greatness that has been 
surrounding managers of big league 
teams all these years. The campaign 
now coming to a close has proven some- 
thing that should have been known all 
along, and that is that when all is said 
and done it’s the players that make the 
team and win the pennants. Naturally 
a better manager will add something to 
a good team and a poor manager will 
detract, but no manager ever won a 
pennant all by himself and none ever 
will. 

Let's take a few cases in point. For 
years Leo Durocher has been looked 
upon as a great manager in some quar- 
ters. At the start of the 1947 season 
Durocher was suspended for a full year 
by Baseball Commissioner Chandler. 
\fter some huffing and puffing, Presi- 
dent Branch Rickey of the Dodgers 
came up with Burt Shotton, a venerable 
and kindly gentleman who in his youth 
had had some trying experiences as 
leader of the hapless Phillies. Shotton, 
like so many others who tried and grew 
old with the chronic last placers, set no 
worlds afire with a bad team and soon 
passed on and was forgotten. But not 
by Rickey. They had always been good 
friends and Shotton was loyal to the 
Brooklyn Mahatma. At that, Shotton 
was by no means Rickey’s first choice 
to succeed the suspended Durocher. He 
tried to get Joe McCarthy, but Joe 
knew he'd get the Red Sox job if he 
waited long enough, and he did. So in 
desperation Rickey surprised one and 
all by coming up with Shotton. 

You know what happened, Shotton, 
out of baseball for a long time, except 
for periods as a Brooklyn scout, took 
over a team he’d never seen, fellows he 
didn’t know, and rather easily won the 
pennant. Also he came close to winning 
the World Series. 

Came ‘48. Durocher, suspension up, 
was back at the helm of the Dodgers. 
(nd Shotton? He was... well, I don’t 
know—down South somewhere I guess. 
Durocher was getting nowhere with 
Brooklyn, although to give him his due 
he had gotten them moving a little bit 
when the big bombshell struck in mid- 
season. Durocher suddenly turned up 
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was a good second baseman for the 
Washington Senators. Clark Griffith, 
the owner, startled the baseball world 
by appointing Harris as manager. At 
the time he was the youngest ever in 
that capacity. Within a short time they 
were hailing Bucky as “The Boy Won- 
der.” He won the 1924 pennant, Wash- 
ington’s first in the League, and went 
on to beat the peerless John McGraw 
in the World Series. Gone was the 
slogan “Washington, first in war, first 
in peace, and last in the American 
League.” 

Of course a couple of fellows named 
Walter Johnson, Joe Judge, Sam Rice, 
et al., had something to do with it too. 
Harris repeated in 1925, but then the 
touch vanished. At various times from 
1926 to 1943 he managed Washington, 
Detroit, Boston, Washington again, and 
Philadelphia of the National League. 
He never won another pennant and 
dropped out of the big leagues 

The point I’m trying to make is that 
Harris was just as good a manager in 


his losing years as he was in the two he ~ 


won. That was proved last year. Taken 
out of retirement by Larry MacPhail, 
Harris piloted the Yankees to a World's 
Championship. He was great because 
Joe Page and Frank Shea were great 
pitchers last year. As we write this, it 
doesn’t look as though Harris and the 
Yankees are going to make it again. 





Then the hitters started to hit and the 
pitchers were better and the Red Sox 
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Take Joe Cronin. Joe won a pem & and ¢ 
nant in 1946 because Ferris, Harris, He 
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ers. Last year Harris, Hughson, and f |... 
Ferris had sore arms, and Cronin took aie 
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All America Nominations 

It's still warm as we write this but — 
football is upon us once again so we'd a 
like to beat the gun and sound off with “a 
a couple of early season All America ana 
nominations. They are Ralph Pete #4 
Williams, co-captain of the Navy eleven 18); 
at Annapolis, and Gene Rossides, quar- 482) 
terback of the Columbia University Al 
team in New York. Ross 

Williams, a real scat back type of the 
backfield man, is fleet of foot, particu- ene 
larly dangerous in the broken field, and with 
a dead-eye Dick when throwing the foot § ¢. 
ball. It is on his all-around play that (bu 
the midshipmen count for a successful F ...., 
sea caares stan 
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Incidentally, the duel between Wil- 
liams and Rossides should really be 
gmething to see when Navy meets 
Columbia at Baker Field in New York, 
saturday, November 13. 


Columbia’s Rossides 

Rossides’ forward passing, which has 
already ranked him with Sid Luckman 
and Paul Governali as one of Colum- 
bia’s all-time greats, will be the key to 
Columbia's 1948 success. The Lions, 
who started practice on September 2, 
have a strong backfield and _ not-too- 
srong line, so that they will have to 
depend on high-powered offense to out- 
sore their opponents. Much of Colum- 
bia’s winged-T offense revolves about 
Rossides’ throwing from the ball-han- 
dling quarterback slot. 

This is Gene’s fourth and final year 
at Morningside Heights. He starred as 
afreshman in 1945, when wartime regu- 
lations made him eligible for varsity 
play, as a left-halfback on the team 
which won 8 and lost 1—best Columbia 
record since 1934. In 1946 he led the 
team in total yardage gained for the 
second straight year against greatly 
strengthened postwar opposition. 

Last year was Rossides’ best season: 
he led the East in total offense with 
1,062 yards (275 rushing, 787 passing), 
was all-East quarterback, and engi- 
neered the 21-20 victory over Army 
which snapped the Cadet’s thirty-two 
game defeatless streak. In that contest, 
Rossides completed 18 out of 27 passes 
for 239 yards—the best day any Colum- 
bia passer has ever enjoyed—set up all 
three Lion touchdowns with his tosses, 
and called signals flawlessly. 

He set several all-time Columbia 
marks last year and threatens many 
others now. Among his marks are 1) 
most points scored in a single game by 
a Columbia player—30 (5 touchdowns) 
against Cornell in 1945; 2) best com- 
pletion average—.517 (108 out of 211 
passes) over a three-year period. This 
year he will go after the following 
records, held now by either Governali 
or Luckman: touchdown passes (he 
needs 6 more); total yards passing (he 
needs 697); passes completed (he needs 
73); and yards total offense (he needs 
482). 

Although his throwing overshadows it, 
Rossides’ running ability is far above 
the ordinary. In 1945, he scored 11 
touchdowns and led the team in rushing 
with a shade under 500 yards gained. 
Since then, he has run less frequently 
(but not less dangerously) while con- 
centrating on passing. He is an out- 
standing safety man, a fine broken field 








runner, and uses his elusiveness to stay 
free long enough to get off his longer 
passes. 

He switched to quarterback at the 
start of the 1947 campaign, and learned 
that vital position quickly. 

Gene is an active figure on campus 
in other extracurricular activities too. 
His chief outside interest in this respect 
is debating, and this is his second year 


as a member of the Debate Council 
which engages in intercollegiate de- 
bates. 


Meet Jimmy Murphy 

We'd like you to meet......Jimmy 
Murphy, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
hailed by his journalistic colleagues as 
“the perennial schoolboy.” 

A tall, gray-haired, rugged-featured, 
fifty-seven-year-old Irishman, Murphy 
was probably the second or third New 
York newspaperman to begin writing 
scholastic sports, a big feature in the 
Gotham gazettes. He's been with the 
Eagle for forty-two years. 

Jimmy devotes an entire page to the 
athletic doings of high-school ball stars, 
track and field squads, swimmers, and 
softball teams. “Schoolboy sports,” says 
Murphy, who has the spirit of a seven- 
teen-year-old, “is truly honest sport. 
The kids are in there trying with heart 







Eugene Rossides, right, 
ranks with Columbia’s all- 
time greats as a passer 


and soul. And they are the only real 
representatives of their team, not like 
the pros, who are only hired Hessians 
with the name of Brooklyn, Boston, or 
Chicago sewed onto their uniforms.” 
To Murphy, an impending football 
game between James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson High Schools is more 
important than any titanic struggle be- 
tween the Bears and the Green Bay 
Packers. Jimmy started his scholastic 
scrivening long before the first World 
War. He served overseas in the 1917 
conflict and emerged with the Purpie 
Heart. As overseer of the scholastic 
news, Jimmy has broken in many news- 
papermen who started under him as 
schoolboy correspondents. Paul Lock- 
wood, now aide to Governor Dewey, 
Tom Meany, Harold Parrott, Leonard 
Cohen, and Lester Bromberg, are only 
a few of the better name writers who 
learned their journalistic P’s and Q’s 
from Murphy while still in high school. 
Erect as a ramrod, Murphy, who many 
years ago starred in semipro baseball 
around Brooklyn, and sparred with 


numerous name fighters, still keeps his 
hand in the physical side of athletics by 
going in for plenty of swimming and 
tossing a football around with his strap- 
ping son, James, Jr., a center for Ford- 
ham University. 


Navy’s co-captain, Pete 
Williams, left. Midship- 
men are counting on him 





One of the noblest churches 
in all Spain is the Cath- 


edral in ancient 


Seville 






The new University City iz 
the proudest boast of Madrid 


The author himself is shown 
outside the church at Brunete 


ie my first two articles I have tried 
to report as objectively as I am able 
to do the immediate impressions made 
upon me by my travels in Spain. In 
this third and last article I should like 
to try to pass judgment. I want to 
answer such questions as: Is Spain a 
Catholic country? Is it a country in 
which human life is civilized, good, and 
free, as we Anglo-Saxons understand the 
terms? If it is truly a Catholic country, 
what is to be said about the relations 
between Church, state, and people? 
Finally, what of the future? Has Spain 
a contribution to make to the achieve- 
ment of world peace? And if so, how 
should the Great Powers be helping it 
to make such a contribution possible? 

Now I do not think that anyone can 
deny that Spain is a Catholic country. 
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Two girls, water carriers, 
outside Toledo gladly pos- 
ed for the author's camera 


Indeed, I know of no other country, 
save Ireland, which possesses an equal 
right to this proud title. Spain is 
Catholic in the fundamental sense that 
a high proportion of its people are 
steady, practicing Catholics, and that 
the teachings and values of the Catholic 
religion impregnate the country. 

But when we talk of a Catholic coun- 
try we nowadays rightly mean, in ad- 
dition to the widespread practice of the 
faith, a country whose social institu- 
tions and life are consistent with the 
values and philosophy of the religion 
professed. How far is Spain in this 
sense a Catholic country? That is a 
very much more difficult question. 

In seeking to answer it, we should 
avoid the mistake of thinking of social 
institutions as detached from the com- 


Judoment 


plex historical process at some particular 
stage of which every country at any 
given moment stands. The doctrine of 
the Fall and the intrinsic imperfection 
of everything in the temporal order 
should make us Catholics realize more 
sharply than anyone else the futility of 
looking for a country where the ideal 
of the Catholic social textbooks will be 
fully realized. 

Let us leave to the Wellses and the 
Marxes the absurdity of supposing that 
politics and sociology, even among a 
good Catholic people, can be an exact 
science. They in their pride have tried 
to dogmatize, as though they were God, 
in fields which our human ignorance, 
error, and sin pervade. We who under- 
stand where omniscience and_ infalli- 
bility exactly apply are, or should be, 
the apostles of tolerance and charity in 
those vast humanist fields where they 
do not apply. 

How relevant all this is to Spain! 
Spain, a country submitted for genera 
tions to secularist liberalism of a strong: 
ly anticlerical type, chiefly from French 
sources, is still only emerging from an 
appalling ideological Civil War, with 
the “civilized” world ranged against the 
ideological victors of that war. In ad- 
dition to this, the whole of the post 
Civil War period has been lived in the 
shadow of world war and its critical 
aftermath, with the world’s ostracism 
maintained. 

How could anyone expect a model 
Catholic state of the democratic type | 
to shape itself in such conditions! The 
amazing thing is that the Catholic cru 
sade, plunging its roots back into the 
great religious history of the distant 
past has retained its essential idealism 
and not disintegrated into anarchy or 
been perverted into the triumph of 
pure party force, reliant on army and 
police. 

What about Franco personally, the 
ultimate authority—if you like, the dic 
tator? What sort of a man is he? | 
should say, a good, pious man, of only 
moderate intellectual and political gen- 
ius, totally unafraid of the responsibility 
and authority with which God has 
charged him, and utterly convinced of 
certain general truths, such as the evil 
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of Communism and the total unsuit- 
ability for Spanish conditions of our 
system of representative democracy. A 
democracy such as this would simply 
open the door to the most pernicious 
influences in the world today. But with- 
in those limits he is prepared for any- 
thing which can in God's good time 
produce stable and continuous govern- 
ment that guarantees to the honest 
Spaniard those religious and personal 
freedoms that spring from the doctrine 
and philosophy of Christianity. 

I have every reason to believe that 
Franco would gladly leave his palace 
tomorrow to make way for whatever 
regime could reasonably guarantee such 
things to his people. I know that, de- 
spite the views of the loyal Falangists, 
he would like to make way for a mon- 
arch securely ruling a Christian people 
within settled constitutional laws. But 
I also know that he will have nothing 
to do with any monarch who comes as 
a picturesque cloak for the Anglo-Saxon 
form of liberal democracy, since, in his 
judgment, that would be to betray 
Spain into the hands of the evil forces 
of the modern world. 

This is a simple political faith, and 
its simplicity is illustrated in a way 
which I can make reach clearly home 
to my readers. Occasionally in the past 
I have criticized General Franco for the 
way in which he publicly proclaims the 
Catholicity of the new Spanish State. 
In the course of a political speech he is 
apt to drag religion in, and he seems of- 
ten to support his political or social atti- 
tude by invoking spiritual claims. I can- 
not think that this is either right or wise 
on his part. The Spanish State is by no 
means so perfect as to warrant a kind 
of beatification, while in view of the 
bitter criticism with which the world 
generally views it, it seems to be an 
error in tactics to identify it so closely 
with the Catholic religion. In Spain, 
therefore, I mentioned this to a highly 
placed Catholic who entirely agreed 
with me and indeed pointed out that 
the best Catholics in the Government 
were always very careful to keep spirit- 
ual and religious matters entirely dis- 
tinct from temporal ones. But he went 
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a truly Catholic country? 


Is this country of Franco and Falange 


Are Church 


and state too intimately connected? 


by MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


on: “It would be difficult to get General 
Franco to appreciate this distinction. 
He himself is perfectly sincere in his 
attitude, and it sense 
to him.” 


seems common 

I mentioned in an earlier article the 
graft which is said to be common in 
Spain. For example, I was told that it 
would now be possible to sell olive oil 
freely in Spain. Instead—so the com- 
plaint goes—it is kept rationed so that 
the army of bureaucrats can keep their 
jobs in the rationing service. 

Again, there was the scandal of the ra- 
tioned flour being held back and sold at 
high profits on the black or free market. 
Anyone who knows Spain and the Span- 
iards will be ready to believe that there 
is commercial corruption in the country 
which would not be condemned as se- 
vercly as similar corruption would be 
condemned in Britain or America. 

Naturally, I was extremely interested 
to get an answer to the point so often 
made by Catholics outside Spain: “Sure- 
ly,” we Catholics outside Spain say, “it 
is extremely dangerous to 
Church so closely 


have the 
associated with the 
Spanish authoritarian regime, for if the 
latter falls, the Church will be dragged 
down with it.” 

I was delighted to find that this prob 
lem, like the problems that 
worry Catholics outside Spain, is very 
much in the minds of the elite of Span- 


most of 





ish Catholics. And their answer was: 
Yes, we see the danger, but how in fact 
are we to keep the distinction clear? 
One person assured me that from his 
own personal knowledge he could say 
that at least four members of the Gov- 
ernment were daily communicants. One 
Minister, he told me, is in the habit of 
placing the papers relating to some 
complex problem on the altar and pray- 
ing for a long time for God's help in 
dealing with it. This religious mental- 
ity that recalls the Catholic Spaniard 
of the times of Philip II is, of course, 
pure Catholicism, but it does not help 
to keep Church and state disassociated. 
The Cardinal Primate, as I have said 
in a previous article, almost pleaded 
with me in the intensity of his assur- 
ances that the bishops do all they can 
to keep clear of politics. But Spanish 
bishops, no more than American bish- 
ops or British bishops, feel justified in 
withholding their spiritual support of 
the state when it behaves justly and in 
the temporal interests of the people 
whose spiritual responsibility is en- 
trusted to their care. And who could 
blame the Spanish bishops for at times 
praising a regime which has been the 
occasion, at least, of a spectacular spirit- 
ual renaissance that links modern Spain 
with the great Catholic power of the 
past over the ruins of that secularism, 
anarchy, and revolution which had 


The Caudillo with wife and daughter honoring Our Lady of Fatima 








dragged the people of Spain to the 
depths of degradation! 

In studying this problem of the re- 
lations between Church and state, I was 
lucky enough to have the opportunity 
of long talks with the most interesting 
set of Catholics in the country—the 
Catholic intelligentsia, if the word may 
be allowed. I am referring to Catholic 
professors and research workers in the 
universities and cultural institutes and 
to the leaders of Spanish Catholic Ac- 
tion in Madrid. One finds oneself talk- 
ing to such Catholics with precisely the 
same frankness and in very much the 
same terms as one talks with Catholics 
of the same position at home. There 
is a complete frankness, complete free- 
dom of speech, and complete agreement 
about the ends to be achieved in this 
postwar world. And the most striking 
point perhaps is that I did not find a 
single one of them who was content 
with the regime as it is at present. 

The fact is that these men are really 
the heirs of the intellectual Catholic 
leadership in the Catholic party under 
the Republic. Fundamentally, there is 
not much difference of outlook between 
Msgr. Angel Herrera, once Director of 
El Debate and now Bishop of Malaga, 
and Martin Artajo, once President of 
Catholic Action and now Foreign Min- 
ister, and Gil Robles, once Prime Min- 
ister and now an anti-Franco exile. 
What such people want is a permanent 
constitutional regime within which lib- 
erties are guaranteed, according to the 
natural law, and which yet will secure 
the Christian philosophy of that very 
specialized type of people, the Catholics 
of Spain. 

In talking to journalists in this group, 
| realized what store they set upon a 
“constitution for the press.” By this 
they do not mean complete freedom of 
speech, which in Spain would be sui- 
cidal, but defined constitutional limits 
within which speech could be free and 
uncensored. Such is the pattern through- 
out: a political system, probably cor- 
porate and functional, which, within 





constitutionally guaranteed limits, en- 
ables the country to express its own 
mind in the running of the state. 

The real tragedy is that the govern- 
ments of Britain, America, and even 
France (despite the ex-Catholic Action- 
ist Bidault) seem to be so utterly un- 
aware that the Catholic intelligentsia 
of Spain is the most hopeful and con- 
structive section of the country. In- 
stead, they think of it as obscurantist 
and reactionary. Hence their appalling 
mistake of looking for reform from the 
despised and now wholly out of touch 
bunch of exiles. (Gil Robles is an ex- 
ception to this condemnation, but his 
position is more the result of personal 
and accidental differences than any 
deep divergence.) 


HAT I have written may give the 

impression official Catholic Action 
is political. This is not the case. Natur- 
ally, as individuals its members are as 
interested as anyone else in political 
matters. But Catholic Action as such 
exercises no political interference, ex- 
cept in so far as its work for the apos- 
tolate inevitably affects a wholly Catho- 
lic state. A personal friend of the For- 
eign Secretary told me that never once 
did this ex-President of Catholic Action 
seek to influence or use Catholic Action. 
My friend knows this personally, since 
he himself had since been a high official 
of Catholic Action. 

I believe it is important for Catholics 
abroad to get an accurate perspective 
of Spain. Let us not pretend that Spain 
is perfect, or anywhere near it. How 
stupid it is to hear the Spanish regime 
lauded when practically everyone in 
Spain criticizes it severely! In Spain 
there is virtual unanimity about the 
point that it is at best a stop-gap regime 
which must develop into something 
constitutional and organic, reflecting 
the harsh individualism of a liberty- 
loving people. 

But there is equal unanimity among 
perhaps 70 per cent of the people that 
world conditions today forbid any rapid 
evolution in this sense. That is not to 





On the Block 


>» A minor-league baseball rookie was sold to a major- 
league club for a nice price. On their first day in the 
big city, his wife and daughter went shopping. 
The little girl demanded a doll which they saw in a 
shop window. Noting the price—twenty-five dollars— 
the mother explained that they couldn’t afford such 


an expensive plaything. 


“But, Mother,” the youngster said, “couldn’t we 


sell Daddy again?” 











say that Franco’s pace pleases every. 
one, including the most loyal of his 
followers. Franco is a general, with a 
general's inevitable caution, and he can 
be fairly criticized for lack of trust and 
a fear of taking risks inevitable in polj- 
tics. 

On the other hand, I was forced to 
the conclusion that Franco himself js 
among those who want to evolve, not 
toward the Falangist totalitarian social 
ism, nor toward the representative de 
mocracy associated either with the exiles 
or the liberal monarchists like the Duke 
of Alba, but toward the “third way,” 
which is the way of a genuinely popular 
organic or corporate state, as suggested 
by much of Catholic social teaching. 

Another mistake Catholics in the de 
mocracies make is to criticize the Span- 
ish Church and Spanish Catholics for 
reactionary or superstitious tendencies 
Spanish Catholics, from the religious 
point of view, are on the whole model 
Catholics, while the best and most 
powerful of them are wholly intent on 
reforming the state in an enlightened 
and constructive way. But these Catho 
lic leaders have many obstacles to over 
come: the caution of the Caudillo; the 
opposition of the Falangists, who, how. 
ever, are iosing ground; the selfishness 
and often corruption of those who have 
made easy money through the abnormal 
situation; the pride of the monarchists 
who despise what they deem to be 
“bourgeois and clerical” influences; and, 
of course, the submerged opposition 
ready to do the bidding of Marxists 
abroad as soon as the chance comes. 
To this one must add the idiocy of the 
Powers whose ostracizing and despising 
policy toward Spain has no other effect 
but to confirm the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation. 

In the past I have not been an un 
critical admirer of Spain. My visit to 
that country has afforded me_ surer 
grounds for many criticisms of authori 
tarian states of which the vast majority 
of the people are only incomplete citt- 
zens. But I have also learned that we 
are dealing with a living society with its 
own deeply Christian and national tra- 
ditions at a complex and puzzling stage 
in their evolution. To be satisfied, as 
the Great Powers are, to condemn this 
society because the labels used about it 
are unpopular with us is a conspicuous 
example of prejudice and petty minded- 
ness. We could serve ourselves, serve 
the world, and serve the peoples of 
Spain far better if we gave them, good 
Christian folk under good Christian 
rulers, a fraction of the sympathy and 
would-be understanding which we give 
to the rulers of the Kremlin, who hold 
many millions enslaved under the ban- 
ner of atheism. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Mass Without Vestments 
Can a priest celebrate Mass without vestments? What 
regulates this matter? x. y. Z., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


A priest can, but may not do so—aside from most extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Were he to celebrate Mass without 
vestments, altar stone, candles, etc., the Mass would be valid. 
However, to dispense with ritual features so important for 
the normal celebration of the holy sacrifice would ordinarily 
constitute a grave disregard of liturgical law. Only by way 
of rare exception, in a unique emergency, and with an 
authorization at least reasonably presumed, would the omis- 
sion of such features be ‘justified. Such might be the case on 
a battlefield, in a concentration camp, or during some disaster 
such as flood or hurricane, especially with a view to provid- 
ing holy Viaticum. 

According to the Church's Code of Canon Law, “The Holy 
See alone has the right to regulate the sacred liturgy and to 
approve liturgical books.” (Canon 1257) Since the Supreme 
Pontiff is the divinely appointed guardian of the faith, he is 
also the guardian of liturgy, which is the official expression 
of divine worship. The basic sources of liturgical guidance 
are Canon Law, the Roman Missal and Ritual, and the 
decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites—a bureau of 
experts established by Pope Sixtus V in the sixteenth century. 


Alcoholism—Disease or Sin? 

A is a homeless and hopeless drunkard. B, his 
brother, is temperate and happily married. When A is 
sober, B welcomes him to the hospitality of his home; 
not so, when he is intoxicated. C, their sister maintains 
that alcoholism is a disease, accuses B of being hard- 
hearted and of refusing to carry his cross. B retorts 
that A’s condition is not a disease, but a mortal sin, even 
a deadly sin. Who is right? P. M., BRONX, N. Y. 


It would seem that both B and C should modify their 
views. True, grave intemperance is a deadly sin objectively. 
But an alcoholic such as A seems to be in his present stage of 
deterioration, should be considered a patient rather than a 
sinner. We do not imply that A is blameless as he enters 
upon each fresh recourse to artificialized conviviality, but 
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there are physical and psychological factors typical of his 
condition that probably diminish his guilt considerably. In 
its stimulant-sedative action, alcohol resembles narcotics, and 
it too can be so habit-forming that deprivation causes 
extreme depression. A needs medical and psychiatric atten- 
tion. 

But at the same time, we recommend tat C refrain from 
excoriating her brother B. B is not obliged to expose his 
wife and children to such annoyance, not to mention the in- 
currence of notoriety among neighbors. 

It might prove worthwhile to introduce A to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. They know their business and have to their 
credit the cure of many chronic and apparently hopeless 
cases. And why not invoke the saintly intercession of 
Matthew Talbot, who in his earlier days was no less un- 
fortunate than your brother A and whose process for canoni- 
zation is now in progress? 


Equality of Divine Persons 
How can we reconcile the doctrine that all three 
divine Persons are equal in all things, with the state- 
ment of Christ: “The Father is greater than I’? b. G., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rhe three divine Persons are co-equal in all things per- 
taining to divinity. By assuming a human nature, the eternal 
Son made His very own a human body and soul, thus becom- 
ing man as well as God, human as well as divine. Because 
truly human, Christ’s body and soul were created and finite. 
It was in reference to the powers of His human nature that 
Christ predicated the Father's superiority. On the basis of 
divine co-equality, He said also: “I and the Father are one.” 


Cloistered Activity 

A non-Catholic friend is perplexed as to why members 
of Orders, such as Trappist monks, go in for that kind 
of life. In good faith and admitting that monks are 
self-sustaining by the maintenance of farms, etc., he 
wonders what they accomplish by shutting themselves 
off from the world. He advances the idea that a priest 
who is active in parish affairs, even by such activities as 
taking youngsters to a ball game, seems to accomplish 
more practical work and to lead a more admirable life. 
What explanation can I offer him? T. A. L., NEW RO- 
CHELLE, N. Y. 


Non-Catholics are not the only ones whose perspective is 
faulty as to the practicality of a cloistered, contemplative life 
such as that exemplified by Trappist monks. 

In appraising the professional religious life led by monks 
and nuns, a pivotal factor is one’s sense of values. A man or 
woman who is irreligious, even in the negative sense of being 
indifferent about religion—and our country is overpopulated 
with such absurd people—a person of that outlook would be 
unfit to appraise the religious life even of a co-layman. Any 
appreciation whatsoever for things religious is bound to be 
in exact ratio to one’s realized knowledge of God, his own 
_immortal soul, and his eternal hereafter. 

Generally speaking, Catholic parents are delighted and 
grateful, if their children be graced by God with a vocation 
to the religious life or the priesthood or both. But occasion- 
ally we find Catholics who do not enthuse over the prospect, 
even though there be no “danger” of their son or daughter 
entering a cloistered community. To borrow the words of 
St. John, such parents are tinged with “the pride of life, 
which is not of the Father, but is of the world.” 

A lack of understanding and sympathy for the cloistered 
career of monks and nuns is much more widespread. Parochial 
and missionary activity for priests, teaching and nursing for 
religious sisters and brothers are obviously worthwhile. Theirs 
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is the so-called “active life.” That of the cloister is known 
as the contemplative life, but there is no implication that 
such a mode of life is inactive. Twenty-four hours’ experi- 
ence would suffice to counteract any suspicion as to inactivity. 
\ “lazy monk” is a contradiction in terms. , 

The practicality of religious progress cannot be measured 
solely in terms of parochial ministrations or the like. We 
must bear in mind that every individual is a potential 
masterpiece of divine wisdom and efficiency. If a human soul 
develops morally to a normal extent, his developed perfec- 
tion redounds to the glory of God. This potentiality be- 
speaks for the individual an opportunity to improve and 
perfect himself, and at the same time to merit his precise 
share of that heaven which will be as everlasting as God's 
ewn. Aside from what any given individual may accomplish 
in behalf of other souls, priority must be given to obligations 
that refer directly to God and to self. In view of the un- 
counted many who travesty themselves as divine master- 
pieces, and thus jeopardize their opportunity of a lifetime, 
is it not fitting that some, so to speak, go out of their way to 
maintain a balance in the moral world? Is it not stimulating 
to realize that some are long-headed enough to invest in a 
foolproof insurance policy—prompted by regard for God and 
by well-ordered selfishness? 

As a matter of fact, the invitation and obligation to per- 
fection of soul applies to all men and especially to all priests 
and religious. Manifestly, this objective can be attained 
best of all in an unworldly setting, in circumstances condu- 
cive to the maintenance of a cloistered mind and heart, 
wherein we can be in the world without being of the world. 
lo lessen the danger of faltering, to stabilize decision, it isa 
time-proven strategem to “burn your bridges behind you.” 
Priests do so by their vow of chastity, and religious by their 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. By the tactic of 
manifold self-renunciation, a division of time and interest or 
of mind and heart is eliminated, or at least brought under 
control. The life of the monk or the nun is not essentially 
different from that of other professional religious. It is 
rather a refinement of average religious life. 

lo hope for military success without well-planned strate- 
gem is futile. Without organized effort it is just as futile for 
a confirmed soldier of Christ to battle his way from the 
Church Militant to the Church Triumphant. Hence the 
ideal advantage of the professional religious life. By the 
vows, as by “a triple cord that is not easily broken,” the 
religious binds himself to a manner of life that is most con- 
ducive to salvation and perfection. So true is this that, when 
the Church endorses a religious rule of life with solemn 
finality, that approval is infallible. 

\mong the so-called active priests and religious, there is 
none who does not yearn for more time and talent and 
energy to devote to other souls, in co-operation with the 
Divine Pastor and Missionary. But they would welcome 
also some of the unpreoccupied opportunity of the cloister, 
for self-improvement. 

Finally, that concept of monastic life is only partial, and 
therefore distorted, according to which the cloistered religious 
is interested only in self-perfection. Their lifetime of heroic 
penance and earnest prayer is dedicated to the salvation of 
others also. Such is their accomplishment, their contribution 
to progress—progress toward heaven. Their prayers for a 
sinful world are the more efficacious because so emphasized 
by expiation. Before His three years of public ministry, our 
divine Lord led a cloistered life for thirty years: And expia- 
tion was the dominant note of His sacrificial prayer on 
Crucifixion Friday. 

It must be granted that a vocation to the cloister is exalted 
and exceptional, that it calls for unusual qualities, psycho- 
logical as well as physical, as well as a special grace from God. 
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' But the proper evaluation of that life is keynoted by our 


divine Saviour’s rebuke to Martha, who was “busy and 
anxious about many things,” and His commendation of Mary 
the contemplative for having “chosen the best part.” Nor 
is this evaluation outmoded. It is remarkable, the number 
of recent GI's to be found in Trappist monasteries through. 
out the U. S. A. On land and sea and in the air, they had 
been on the brink of eternity, a profoundly personal experi- 
ence that may easily explain their unearthly perspective. 


Chain Novena 
What should I do about the enclosed novena paper? 
It is claimed that via the mails, this novena has gone 
round the world four times already. I am requested to 
mail four copies to four different people within four 
days, asking each of them to do likewise. And I am told 


to expect a special favor on the fourth day of my novena, 
K. K., TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Your pastor is to be commended for his insight and 
courage in denouncing a procedure that savors of and cater 
to superstition. Save your postage and you will do your part 
to weaken a chain that should never have been forged, 
Pray earnestly to the “Giver of all good gifts’—a novena, if 
you wish—without endeavoring to time His benefactions, 


Oriental Cousins 
A young lady not of our faith maintains that Jesus had 
brothers and sisters. In support of this claim, she quotes 
the following text of the Bible: “Is not this the carpen- 
ter, the son of Mary, the brother of James and Joseph 
and Jude and Simon? Are not also his sisters here with 
us?” (Mark VI:3) Please enlighten us. P. S., BRIGHTON, 

MASS. 

More so than any other important text, the Bible calls for 
reliable explanation. At the time of our Lord's mortal life 
upon earth, the terms “brother” and “sister” were often used 
in reference to cousins. We find similar references also in 
St. Matthew and St. Paul. “The mention of such a numerous 
troop of relatives is in complete harmony with the customs of 
the Orient, where the ties of kinship are traced out and 
cherished even in their most distant and tenuous ramifica- 
tions. Hence those who are closest are designated by the 
generic term ‘brothers and sisters,’ though they may be only 
cousins of various degree. In the Hebrew Bible, the nouns 
‘brother’ and ‘sister’ often denote persons far removed in kin- 
ship, especially since in the ancient Hebrew there is no pre- 
cise term for cousin exclusively.” (Life of Christ, by Ricciotti) 

Furthermore, the interpretation alleged by your friend is 
untenable for more cogent reasons. To claim that our Lord 
had even one brother or sister in the strict sense of the term 
would be to impugn the virginity of Mary or of Joseph or of 
both, at least in connection with a marriage prior or subse- 
quent to the espousals of Mary and Joseph. When all the 
evidence is assembled, it is clear that as God, Jesus is the 
only-begotten son of His eternal Father, and that as Man 


He is the only-begotten son of Mary. Joseph was His father 
only in the legal sense. 


State Lotteries 
Many say that the Catholic Church has been the main 
force in preventing legislation in favor of lotteries in the 

State of New York. How can this be, when gambling is 

not a sin? State lotteries are allowed in Catholic coun- 

tries, such as Ireland. M. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Gambling can be sinful, though it is not so necessarily. 
As for the claim alleged against the Church as a factor 
opposed to permissive legislation, the claim is gratuitous, 
unproven, and contrary to fact. 
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industries and forming huge monopolies. 


Steel, petroleum, and international cartels are gobbling up 


Our free enterprise system is at stake 


Monopolies are a Menace 


by SENATOR JOSEPH C. O°’MAHONEY 


UDGE GARY, who by a dramatic 
J merger several decades ago, created 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
is credited with having advised his asso- 
ciates never to allow the company to 
acquire more than 40 per cent of the 
nation’s steel producing capacity. Alfred 


Sloan, presiding genius of General 
Motors, has frequently been quoted to 
the effect that in his opinion General 
Motors should never seek to control 
more than 45 per cent of the automobile 
output of the United States. Now Geol- 
frey Heyworth, the British head of the 
two-headed, world-wide fats and oils 
combine known as Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, Ltd., or Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, N. V., depending on whether 
one refers to the British or the Dutch 
alias of what is really a single world- 
wide business empire, declares that in 
his belief his company should not seek 
to do more than 75 per cent of the 
world’s business. 

Thus do the architects of concentrated 
economic power make their obeisance 
to the public interest by disavowing any 
purpose to establish a perfect monopoly, 
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Night view of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


though the scope of their ambitions 
constantly widens. 

Judge Gary was thinking of the anti- 
monopoly “fetish” of the American 
people and of the steel business in the 
United States when he set his sights at 
40 per cent of the whole. General 
Motors, however, looks abroad as well 
as to the United States alone. It has 
manufactured automobiles in Europe as 
well as in the United States, and it sells 
them in every country. It also en 
gages in the manufacture of various 
products other than automobiles—Frigid.- 
aires, for example, and Delco lights, 
among others. 

Unilever does its business all over the 
world. Not only in the British Isles and 
in Europe does it operate, but also in 
every continent and subcontinent of the 
world—in China, Malaya, Australia, the 
Philippines, and Africa, as well as in 
both North and South America. Its 
business in the United States alone, 
under the guidance of brilliant, able, 
liberal, $300,000-a-year Charles Luck- 
man, has increased from 16 million 
British pounds in 1937 to 45 in 1946. 


Unilever was made of margarine and 
soap. It was the product of a monop- 
olistic merger between Jurgens and 
Van den Bergh, the margarine kings of 
continental Europe, and Lord Lever- 
hulme, the dynamic son of an English 
wholesale grocer whose genius and en- 
ergy created the dominant soap-making 
unit of Great Britain, which became 
known to the world as Lever Brothers. 
The fundamental objective of Unilever 
policy is not only to manufacture and 
sell 75 per cent of all the soap and 
margarine which the world consumes, 
but to be in a position to buy the raw 
materials out of which these commodi- 
ties are made. 

Incidentally, of course, company 
policy includes the “stabilization of 
prices.” So Unilever has more than 
five hundred subsidiaries doing busi- 
ness all around the world, among them 
the United Africa Company, the largest 
trading company on earth. It buys the 
fruit of the oil palm in Nigeria, in the 
Gold Coast, and in the Belgian Congo, 
as well as other materials needed to boil 
soap or manufacture margarine. In 
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Belgian Congo alone this giant trading 
company has a concession of 1,875,000 
acres on which it grows oil palms. Some 
time before this concession was ob- 
tained, Leverhulme had bought 200,000 
acres in the Solomon Islands on which 
to plant coconut palms. 

But don’t imagine that Unilever stops 
with soap and margarine. About one- 
fifth of all the dates which come to the 
United States from Mesopotamia are 
shipped in by this giant subsidiary of 
Lever Brothers. Carpet makers in the 
United States buy Middle East wool 
from United Africa Company, and, be- 
lieve it or not, the American housewife 
who serves Lipton Tea to her family is a 
customer of the world’s largest soap 
boilers. 

This is enough to convey a slight 
idea of the business ramifications of this 
Gargantuan, two-headed combine. It 
has a tremendous political significance 
also. For example, it is negotiating 
now with the new government of Czech- 
oslovakia for permission to share in 
the management and the profits of the 
nationalized fats and oils industry of 
that satellite of Moscow. It is keeping 
a sharp eye on the reorganization of 
Germany, in which before the war it 
did a business worth more than 35 mil- 
lion pounds. It is also watching the 
operation of ECA, for fats and oils play 
a most important part in European 
recovery, and since there is a world-wide 
shortage of fats and oils, and Unilever, 
through the United Africa Company, 
holds a commanding position in the pro- 
duction of these much-needed commodi- 
ties, Unilever has a tremendous private 
stake in the way the United States 
Government manages its European re- 
covery program. 

If you should imagine that Unilever 
would find insuperable difficulties in 
operating its world-wide interests and 
conserving its sources of supply, you 
have overlooked the efficiency of its or- 
ganization. In its London headquarters, 
there is a special office which has been 
set aside for the executives who are 
known as the “contact directors.” Their 
business is to travel the world around 
to maintain contact with managers of 
the five hundred or more subsidiaries 
and with the conditions under which 
these subsidiaries operate. These con- 
tact directors are linguists of much 

wider knowledge than most ambassadors 
and ministers. They have an intimate 
knowledge of the industrial, the eco- 
nomic, and the political aspects of 
every nation and of every race. They 
know what the world is going to think 
before the world itself knows. Needless 
to say, as a result Unilever knows what 
governments are thinking and planning 
long before the millions who are gov- 
erned have a glimmering of knowledge. 
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Thus Unilever is ready to take advan- 
tage of any political change before the 
change has taken place. 

The double-headed Unilever became 
what it is without the obstacle of an 
antitrust law in either continental 
Europe or Great Britain to impede its 
growth. It is still merging—even right 
here in the United States, home of the 
Sherman and Clayton antimonopoly 
laws. It was last June that Charles 
Luckman, Unilever’s American pro- 
consul, from his headquarters in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, announced the 
purchase of the John F. Jelke Company, 
the sixth largest maker of oleomargarine 
in the United States. Thus Luckman’s 
company was ready to take advantage of 
the repeal of the tax on margarine be- 
fore Congress actually knew what the 
decision was going to be. 

The Jelke merger cost about $10,000,- 
000. Luckman had already expended 
some $12,000,000 this year on the pur- 
chase of companies manufacturing sale- 
able commodities, including cosmetics 
which had been manufactured under the 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer name. Most of 
the radio followers of Bob Hope prob- 
ably have never heard of Charles Luck- 
man or Lord Leverhulme. But when 
Hope is wisecracking on the airways he 
is not only selling Pepsodent; he is 
making profits for Unilever. For Pep- 
sodent is just another one of the many 
lines this modern industrial and com- 
mercial octopus has absorbed. 

Luckman’s mergers proceed right in 
the face of the antitrust law, which was 
denatured by judicial decision of the 
Supreme Court against the view of 
Chief Justice Taft, Chief Justice 
Hughes, Chief Justice Stone, and Justice 
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Charles Luckman 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who gave the 
luster of their names to the dissenting 
opinions which protested the emascula- 
tion of the Clayton Anti-Trust Law. 
The O’Mahoney-Kefauver bill, which 
would repair the judicial misconstruc- 
tion of the Clayton Act and restore to 
that law the force the Congress of 1917 
meant it to have to stop monopolistic 
mergers, is gathering dust in the Rules 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, though recommended for pas- 
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NEY, (D) Wyoming, has served in the 
Senate for over ten years. In 1938 he 
was appointed chairman of a Congres- 
sional Commission to study the con- 
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sage by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. And in the Senate it has 
been sidetracked into another investiga. 
tion, although the Judiciary subcommit- 
tee headed by Senator Langer, which 
held protracted hearings in the regular 
session, also recommended its enactment. 

Thus by monopolistic mergers do the 
imasters of modern economic imperial- 
ism move into the seats of power, and, 
as a result, free competitive enterprise 
to which the people of the United States 
believe this country is committed is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. 

Scarcely a week goes by that some 
merger of this kind is not announced— 
vertical mergers, horizontal mergers, 
nonrelated mergers—by which concen- 
tration of economic control under- 
mines local economic independence and 
states’ rights. The Borden Milk Com. 
pany, for example, in the last six years 
has bought up other corporations en- 
gaged in the production and distribu. 
tion of dairy products stretching from 
Vermont to Florida and Texas by way 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Iowa. Not alone in milk 
and dairy products is the Borden Com- 
pany interested. It bought up Shark 
Fisheries, Inc., at Hialeah, Florida, back 
in 1944, the Soybean Products Com- 
pany of Chicago in 1945, and Durite 
Plastics, Inc., of Philadelphia in 1947. 

Thus the new economic imperialism 
develops, and as the big units get bigger 
and stronger and the little units weaken 
and die, the people turn to the govern- 
ment for relief. These big units have 
resources of such vast extent that they 
have become independent of private 
financing. Emil Schram, head of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has given 
some of his valuable time this year tell- 
ing business men that taxes should be 
reduced on the theory that people would 
then have more money for investment 
in industry. But where are the people 
going to invest their money when the 
big units finance much of their expan- 
sion out of their own reserves, that is 
to say, from the accumulated profits 
they are making out of the commerce 
and industry of the people, the com- 
merce and industry which they direct 
and control almost as the operators of 
the control towers of an international 
airport control and direct the traffic of 
the airliners as they come and go? The 
goal of big business organization is to 
achieve a system by which the raw mate- 
rials of nature and the products of mil- 
lions of people may be gathered up, 
processed, and then distributed to mil- 
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lions of consumers for the profit of the 
few. 

This is the condition which led to the 
prediction by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in its report on the merger 
movement submitted to the Congress for 
the opening of the Special Session on 
July 26, that unless the present trend of 
monopolistic mergers is halted the final 
result will be the collectivist state. The 
managers of these gigantic corporations 
which are steadily acquiring control 
over a larger and a larger proportion of 
the national business and of the busi- 
ness of the world, are in many instances 
probably not conscious of the effect of 
their efficiency. Yet the larger they grow, 
the more do they take on the aspects of 
government. 

Take for example, the story of the 
oil companies in the Middle East. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony 
Vacuum are equal partners with the 
British, French, and Dutch interests in 
the control and development of the oil 
of Mesopotamia, now called Iraq. When 
they entered into their agreement, they 
signed a compact, the four partners, not 
to become interested in any oil lands 
within the boundaries of the old Otto- 
man Empire except for the account of 
one another. Saudi Arabia was within 
the area, but the Iraq partners appar- 
ently overlooked its possibilities until 
after the Standard Oil Company of 
California and the Texas Company had 
acquired a concession from King Ibn 
Saud and discovered the vast Saudi 
Arabian deposits. In 1946, however, 
Standard of New Jersey and Socony 
Vacuum worked out an agreement with 
the Texas-California interests by which 
they were to acquire a 40 per cent 
interest in Ibn Saud’s oil. They were 
sued in the London courts by the 
French under the old agreement, but 
that suit appears to be well on its way 
toward settlement, and as a result the 
Standard of New Jersey, Socony Vac- 
uum (formerly Standard Oil Company 
of New York), and the Standard of 
California turn up owning and control- 
ling far more oil than was under the 
control of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States under the Sherman Act ordered 
the dissolution of the old Standard Oil 
trust on the ground that it was a for- 
bidden monopoly. 

Middle East oil development began in 
what amounted to a British government 
enterprise. Winston Churchill, when 
First Lord of the Admiralty in World 
War I, wanted to change the British 
Navy from a coal to an oil base. British 


. Political policy in the Middle East was 


dictated by the desire to control oil, so 
when the Standard of New Jersey and 
Socony Vacuum came into the picture 
(and this, incidentally, was by reason of 
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the protest of the United States Depart- 
ment of State under Secretary Hughes 
against a British policy which would 
have excluded American companies 
from the area), they in effect became 
partners of the British Government. 





Wide World 
Alfred P. Sloan 


But now they are so big that they act 
like governments. But they are not 
governed by the people directly affected 
by their operations. They are governed 
by expert managers. They are governed 
from the top down instead of from the 
bottom up. In the industrial field they 
provide the pattern which in the politi- 
cal field becomes authoritarianism. 

So it is clear that economic concen- 
tration which undermines the tradi- 
tional system of “free competitive enter- 
prise” is setting the stage for political 
collectivism, for collective industrialism 
is a way station on the road to the col- 
lectivist state. Unilever is a collectivist 
enterprise operated by expert managers 
for the benefit of its shareholders. The 
American oil companies which sit down 
with their government partners are like- 
wise managed by experts for the benefit 
of their shareholders, and these share- 
holders in turn are not all individuals. 
Frequently they are other corporations— 
banks and insurance companies, invest- 
ment trusts, and other corporations— 
holding the shares, collecting the divi- 
dends, and allowing the managers to 
formulate and carry out policy. This 
policy is played upon the same stage 
upon which the political policy makers 
of the world speak their speeches. The 
management of world business necessar- 
ily affects the management of world 
politics. 

Look again at the Middle East. It 
has the world’s greatest deposit of petro- 
leum. Petroleum is the fuel of the 
modern world. Who can doubt that the 
politics of the modern world is floating 

in this vast reservoir of oil? 

We grant that the modern managers of 
big business have a much higher stand- 
ard of business ethics than did the so- 
called “robber barons” at the turn of 
the century. Some of them, it is true, 
participate in the international cartel 






agreements by which, before the war, 
production was controlled, prices fixed, 
and territories divided upon an inter- 
national scale without regard to the 
public good. It is not necessary to 
accuse these modern industrial and 
commercial managers of any of the 
crimes commonly associated with the 
word monopoly to realize the extent to 
which their operations have broken 
down the power of the people to con- 
trol their own economic destiny. 

These giant organizations possess re- 
sources, natural and financial, the value 
of which are greater than the resources 
of many of the sovereign states which 
are members of the United Nations. 
Our habits of thought, however, are such 
that it never dawns on us that a politi- 
cal state, even indeed a state of the 
American Union, can actually be less 
important in economic power than the 
industrial and commercial units to 
which the modern world has given birth. 
Yet it is undoubtedly the fact. 

Agriculture is one industry which is 
still carried on predominantly by indi- 
viduals with their own individual capi- 
tal and labor. But agriculture has been 
so steadily falling behind industry in 
the struggle for existence that the “farm 
problem” has become a_ permanent 
headache for Congress. Farmers con- 
stitute 19 per cent of the population, but 
they receive only 10 per cent of the 
national income. Sometimes the total 
value of a particular crop is less than 
the profits of a single great industrial 
corporation. Take, for example, wool 
and steel. The total annual domestic 
output of wool in the United States is 
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approximately 360 million pounds. At 
current inflated prices the value of this 
output is scarcely more than $180,000,- 
000. But the profits of United States 
Steel amounted to $244,000,000, in 1947. 
Some 500,000 wool growers operating 
as individuals thus produce an agricul- 
tural crop the total value of which is 
less not only than that of the output of 
United States Steel but less than its 
profits. 
(Continued on page 70) 

























Forecast 
Preseason’s announcements of theatrical plans always exude 
ubbly confidence that is usually not borne out by resulting 
rformance. In recent seasons the legitimate theater has 
pped, both artistically and financially, to a position where 
e advocates of decentralization have been given valuable 
w ammunition. The concentration of footlight endeavor 
the immediate vicinity of Broadway has not been a healthy 
tor for the theater. It has tended to give an uneven 
ince that a truly national theater cannot afford to have. 
ough the Broadway clique may be reluctant to admit it, 
ere are groups and individuals scattered throughout the 
untry who may well have the solution to the theater’s dif_- 
lties hidden away in their experimental playhouses. It 
yuld be worthwhile for all of us, no matter which side of 
he footlights we find most enjoyable, if the theater began to 
scatter its endeavors, rather than center all hopes on the 
ttle, tired strip of supersophistication we call Broadway. 
would prove to be a most interesting experiment and in 
e long run would go a long way toward the realization of 
e dreams of a truly national theater. 
Promised for the 1948-49 season is the return of several 
prominent playwrights, some of whom have not contributed 
» the playbill for many years. Expected to be among the 
ison’s highlights are Life with Mother, the Lindsay-Crouse 
quel to their perennially popular comedy that needs no 
iention here; Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me; Thornton 
Wilder's The Victors; a revival of George M. Cohan’s Forty- 
Five Minutes from Broadway; Anne of the 1,000 Days, Max- 
vell Anderson’s play about Mistress Boleyn; and Phillip 
Barry's The Emperor of China. 
fop-flight stars expected before the final curtain of the 
season drops next May include Gertrude Lawrence, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Florence Reed, Eddie Dowling, Ray Bolger, 
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Farley Granger, James 
Stewart, and John Dall 
in a tense scene from 
the thrilling “Rope” 


by JERRY COTTER 


Madeleine Carroll, Blanche Yurka, Ina Claire, Zasu Pitts, 
Lillian Gish, Paul Lukas, Mary Martin, and Roland Young. 
The list of expected plays and players is long and impressive. 
Unfortunately, that is no guarantee of either perfection or 
stimulating drama as the past proves so positively. 


Reviews in Brief 

The sure directorial touch of John Farrow prevents NIGHT 
HAS A THOUSAND EYES from falling apart at the seams. 
A psychological thriller with some diluted occultism tossed 
in for novelty, it is strong on suspense but weak in motiva- 
tion. A thrilling climax compensates somewhat for the heavy 
dose of mysticism. The principal figure is a vaudeville 
charlatan who discovers that he has the rather frightening 
power to foretell future events. This gets him into difficulty 
with the police when he predicts the death of a wealthy young 
girl, Edward G. Robinson, Gail Russell, John Lund, and 
Virginia Bruce are all in acting trim, but the real star is 
Farrow, who guides them and the audience through a maze 
of confusion and complication to a tense fadeout. Mature 
audiences in search of chilling melodrama will probably find 
this satisfying. (Paramount) 


JULIA MISBEHAVES gives Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon a change of pace from the heavy and tragic romances 
of their recent past. In leaving sentimentality behind, the 
producers evidently felt it best to swing the pendulum to the 
other extreme. The result is more embarrassing than humor- 
ous, for neither of these mature players is at his best in such 
slapstick scenes as falling in a lake or rolling in the mud. 
Miss Garson does manage to create a few hilarious moments 
in her scenes with an acrobatic troupe, but in most respects 
this far-fetched farce is beneath the capabilities of both stars. 
Elizabeth Taylor, Peter Lawford, Mary Boland, Lucile Wat- 
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son, Cesar Romero, and Nigel Bruce contribute some amus- 
ing scenes to a story that tries very hard to be gay despite its 
antiquity. Whether or not it is successful depends largely 
on the moods and tastes of the adult Garson-Pidgeon 
admirers. (M-G-M) 


MR. PEABODY AND THE MERMAID is a fairy tale for 
the grownups, all about a middle-aged man who falls in love 
with an underwater creature he snares one day while fishing. 
Eventually his wife sends him off to the psychiatrist, because 
neither she nor anyone else in the story can see the charm- 
ing fish. Though there are some hilariously funny scenes 
and the acting of the principals is splendid, this attempt at 
whimsy borders too closely on the suggestive to rate an un- 
reserved recommendation. The light touch is maintained 
throughout by William Powell, Ann Blyth, Irene Hervey, 
Andrea King, Clinton Sundberg, and Mary Field, but the net 
impression isn’t as gay as the idea probably sounded at the 
story conference. (Universal-International) 


John Wayne and Montgomery Clift head a strong cast in one 
of the year’s most spectacular and rugged outdoor dramas. 
RED RIVER is a rousing and stirring tale of the old West 
with all the sure-fire ingredients of such sage brush epics. 
Emphasis is on characterization, with a father-son clash as 
the dramatic highpoint, but the hardships and violence of 
the era are given strong stress as well. Unfortunately, the 
scriptwriters have seen fit to underplay moral compensation 
and overplay suggestiveness in one sequence, both of which 
preclude giving it a clean bill of health. Aside from those 
imperfections, however, this is a genuine thriller with such 
capables as Walter Brennan, Noah Beery, Jr., the Harry 
Careys, Sr. and Jr., Joanne Dru, Colleen Gray, and Paul 
Fix in the cast. The photography and musical background 
rate particular mention in a spectacle that is both thrilling 
and credible. (United Artists) 


The singing of Lauritz Melchior and Jane Powell's pert 
performance compensate for the banalities of LUXURY 
LINER, a Technicolor excursion that never sails into deep 
waters. For those who accept colorful backgrounds, engag- 
ing personalities, and vocal interludes in lieu of a satisfactory 
plot, this will be both palatable and relaxing. Jane Powell 
is an engaging lass and quite capable of handling her assign- 
ment of operatic hopeful and Miss Fixit combined. George 
Brent, as her father and captain of the plush cruise ship, 
wears his pained expression this time, and Xavier Cugat's 
Orchestra supplies appropriate Latin rhythms. Pleasant 
family fare with the musical moments outstanding. (M-G-M) 


Alfred Hitchcock, the creator and master of screen suspense, 
tops anything he has done to date with a chilling and fascin 
ating psychopathic moral study called ROPE. Technically 
it is superb, unveiling new concepts of both camera and 
production technique, with Technicolor used primarily to 
point up the change in time rather than to prettify the sets 
or actors. It is the story of two young men who murder a 
friend, hide his body in their apartment, and then invite his 
parents, fiancée, best friend, and teacher to a party. Gradu- 
ally, the intellectual superiority they had hoped to exhibit 
by their act proves unequal to the task of quieting a con- 


Jane Powell, Thomas Breen, and George Brent 
in a scene from the musical, “Luxury Liner” 


Red Skelton (with Arlene Dahl) is a spy for 
both Blue and Gray in “A Southern Yankee” 


Leprechaun Cecil Kellaway and Tyrone Power 
find the pot of gold in “Luck of the Irish” 
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science. James Stewart, Farley Granger, John Dall, Douglas 
Dick, Joan Chandler, Cedric Hardwicke, and Constance 
Collier are brilliant with Granger and Dall outstanding as 
the depraved young men. Hitchcock is the real luminary of 
the piece, however, exhibiting an entirely new concept of 
moviemaking that may well prove to be a trail blazer. Not 
recommended for the children or those adults who find the 


ever-recurring psycopathic studies in bad taste. (Warner 
Brothers) 


Che statue that came to life in the hit musical, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, is doing it all over again for the cameras. 
Somewhere along the road to Hollywood a good deal of the 
charm and satiric humor of the original has given way to 
slapstick humor and leering suggestiveness. Though the 
adaptors didn’t seem to realize the difference, the customers 
will. This is one time that the screen fails to outdo the 
theater in putting across a musical theme. Robert Walker 
scampers around like a lost kitten and Ava Gardner smiles in 
a manner that suggests she forgot to bring her brain along in 
the transmigration. Otherwise their performances are un- 
distinguished. Eve Arden salvages a few laughs and Dick 
Haymes sings one song. This sorely needs one touch of 
genius to bring it alive. (Universal-International) 


setty Grable goes Graustark in THAT LADY IN ERMINE, 
a lush Technicolor affair that manages to avoid most of the 
movie musical clichés. Set in a mythical kingdom, it leans 
heavily on innuendo and leers for its laughs in lieu of real 
comedy values. There are many loose ends in the plot and 
for the most part they defy the limited abilities of the star 
and her co-workers. Once again the Hollywood touch pre- 
vails in the flip treatment of marriage. Douglas Fairbanks, 
Ir., Walter Abel, and Cesar Romero are also on hand, but 
their combined efforts are incapable of rousing this objec- 
tionable musical out of its mediocrity. (20th Century-Fox) 


Produced in England during the war, the screen version of 
\. J. Cronin’s HATTER’S CASTLE should have been 
allowed to gather dust in the vaults. Lacking dramatic power 
and produced without any sign of artistic skill, it resolves 
into a somber, poorly interpreted attempt to capture the 
spirit of the novel. This is one of Cronin’s lesser efforts, and 
the producers might better have left it in the limbo of for- 
gotten novels. Robert Newton, Deborah Kerr, and James 
Mason are the uninspired principals. (Paramount) 


AP ROOTS isa violent story of violent days. Secession and 
the Civil War provide the background for a flamboyant and 
turbulent study that rivals Gone with the Wind in intensity, 
color, and realism. One or two occasions find the story 
skimming the edge of good taste, but in general this brilliant 
lechnicolor canvas is suitable for adults. Van Heflin, Susan 
Hayward, Ward Bond, Arthur Shields, Boris Karloff, and 
Whitfield Connor add interest to a smooth and fast-moving 
excursion into a grim yesteryear. (Universal-International) 


[HE LUCK OF THE IRISH is an amusing and relaxing 
fantasy about a leprechaun who comes to America in order 
to help out a friend in need. The friend is a foreign corres- 
pondent who has become rather hopelessly and helplessly 
confused in both his career and his romance. The lepre- 
chaun, whom he had first met near a Limerick waterfall, 
proves to be a helpful little old man, who doesn’t rest until 
his friend has shaken off the shackles of New York and 
settled down with a charming colleen in a tiny Irish village. 
Che fun is inclined more to chuckles than guffaws, with Cecil 
Kellaway doing a grand bit of acting as the friendly lepre- 
chaun who is “a bit bigger than most.” Tyrone Power and 
Anne Baxter carry out the conventional romance engagingly, 
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but the principal attraction in this captivating comedy is the 
never-never land quality of the Irish scenes. Photographed 
with an emerald tint, these sequences lift the production well 


above the average. Recommended for the family. (20th 
Century-Fox) , , 
Disregarding most of the standards of common decency in 
entertainment, THE LOVES OF CARMEN embarks on a 
study of passion and violence that has seldom been equaled 
on the screen. In striving for “realism,” the scriptwriter 
tossed good taste to the winds and has turned out a highly 
Suggestive and repelling portrait of the infamous gypsy hero- 
ine. Though there are musical moments interspersed in its 
Technicolor garishness, the arias from the opera are not in- 
cluded. Rita Hayworth plays the title role with more zest 
than talent, and Glenn Ford is the young soldier who falls 
under her influence. Keep the kiddies away—and stay home 
yourself! (Columbia) 


The sly whimsies of Barry Fitzgerald keep MISS TAT- 
LOCK’S MILLIONS from going completely haywire long 
before the last slapstick scene. A will, the usual number of 
grasping relatives, and a feeble-minded heir are the pivots for 
a farce that only occasionally strikes the hilarious note. John 
Lund, Ilka Chase, Robert Stack, Monty Woolley, Dorothy 
Stickney, Elizabeth Patterson, and Wanda Hendrix are also 
featured, but it is the Fitzgerald brand of fun that lends 
spice to this rather tepid dish. (Paramount) 


Red Skelton fans will probably agree that A SOUTHERN 
YANKEE is one of the comedy star’s best efforts to date. 
The uninhibited funnyman runs the gamut of slapstick from 
the broad grimace to the frantic double-take as a spy for 
both the Blue and the Gray during the Civil War. The Skel- 
ton brand of tomfoolery covers up the threadbare spots in 
what is merely the semblance of a plot. There are laughs 
galore for those adults who like their fun in the best custard- 
pie tradition. (M-G-M) 


Television and the Screen 

The rapid rise of public interest in television has Hollywood 
both worried and interested. In the past year the new me 
dium has made a greater bid for public attention than at any 
time in its turbulent history. Optimistic plans are being made 
by the video industry which, if they materialize, pose a 
definite threat to the supremacy of the motion picture 
theater. To counteract that possibility is the immediate goal 
of the moviemakers. 

There is little doubt that within a few short years a con- 
solidation or at least a closer integration of all branches of the 
entertainment field will result from the development of tele- 
vision. Movies in the home will certainly provide strong 
competition for overcrowded auditoriums and high-priced 
Broadway stage attractions. Competition of this sort will 
inevitably result in a revolutionary alteration of production 
methods in both industries. Hollywood and Broadway are 
making cautious experiments along new lines even now. In 
another year we will certainly be able to observe just how 
great a change in accepted forms of entertainment will be 
necessary. By then the motion picture industry will be turn- 
ing out a steady supply of films for television use alone and 
a greater number of sets and networks will be available. 

The pattern is being set today. At this stage of operation 
the new coalition is extremely sensitive to public reaction. 
and it behooves set owners to act with intelligence in making 
their wishes known. Constructive criticism is sorely needed 
right now, not later when the mold has hardened. Television 
will be the big factor in tomorrow's entertainment and a 
strong force in education as well. Properly guided, it can be 
a boon. The responsibility of channeling its course belongs 
to us as well as the industry itself. 
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Nobody loves 


soldier 


by 
JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


Has the United States been 


wise in seeking leadership from men 


who have been trained 


only to command, no questions asked ? 


NCE the guns have stopped boom- 

ing, it seems there is a good old 
American custom whereby members of 
our military forces are returned to the 
doghouse whence they came. There 
have, of course, been exceptions; the 
most notable modern exception is Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, who has 
somehow escaped being classed as a 
militarist in the public mind. But aside 
from “Ike” the rest of the wearers of the 
khaki and the blue are so many indigent 
brothers-in-law as far as most people 
are concerned; they want no part of 
them. 

Perhaps at the present time this pub- 
lic reaction is not too strange or too 
much without foundation. Durigg the 
recent war approximately thirteen mil- 
lion Americans of all ages, classes, and 
walks of life had the opportunity to 
observe military life at first-hand. The 
general reaction to this extended and 
extensive observation of the military 
has been, “we don't want any.” 

At no time in the past have the armed 
services offered so many inducements to 
volunteers, and yet young men have 
stayed away from recruiting stations in 
droves—only the passage of a new draft 
law could entice them into voluntary 
uniform. Not only have young men 
refused enlistment in the Army, Navy, 
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Wide World 


General George C. Marshall 


and Air Force, but they have likewise 
refused appointment to both Annapolis 
and West Point. Both service academies 
have found during the past two years as 
much as 20 per cent of their vacancies 
unfilled. 
Simultaneously with this marked 
public apathy toward a military career 
and the military life there has been an 
increased tendency on the part of the 
government to place many former high- 


ranking officers in positions which 
ordinarily call for men with civilian 
backgrounds of a rather specialized 
nature. 


Among the high government positions 
normally considered civilian but pres- 
ently held by military men are: Secretary 
of State; Chief of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Division in the Department of 
State; Ambassadors to U. S. S. R., Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg, Panama and the 
Union of South Africa. In addition 
there are the numerous nonambassa- 
dorial jobs in Europe and the Far East 
where military men hold the principal 
power, and although military problems 
are in some cases predominant at the 
moment, civilians are remarkable by 
their absence. It should likewise be 
noted that the positions enumerated 
above are extremely important and each 


ambassadorship is in a critical country, 


politically speaking. Of all the govern- 
ment agencies. where the military seems 
to have gained the strongest footing, it 
is the State Department—at the present 
time the most critical department in the 
entire government. 

The question has been raised in many 
minds as to the wisdom of this present 
trend. Since it would not only be un- 
fair but out of place in this article to 
try to pass on the individual qualifica- 
tions of these men who have taken high 
office, the exposition will be solely on 
the training which military men receive 
and whether this fits them for civilian 
office. 

The most popular misconception of 
the professional military man is that he 
is trained to be a leader. His training 
is all for commanding, not for leading. 
While it may be advantageous—but not 
necessarily so—for an officer to be loved 
by his men, it is far more important for 
him to be respected as a commander. 

At no time during a military man’s 
career is it necessary for him to explain 
his actions to anyone but his superiors. 
No votes are taken, few compromises 
are made. The man who wears the 
most stripes or the most stars is the boss. 
What he says, goes. 

Undoubtedly in a battle area or under 
actual battle condition this type of dis- 
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cipline based on rank is_ necessary. 
There has to be one responsible party. 
For example on a submarine, the skip- 
per is a virtual dictator. But this has 
to be so. Otherwise there would be 
chaos and the lives of all aboard en- 
dangered and possibly lost. The French 
\rmy during the 1930's tried, with the 
disastrous results now known, to intro- 
duce a so-called democratic system into 
the army. As one man put it, “The 
entire French Army became one gigantic 
debating society.” 

The error which has been made in 
the United States in putting so many 
men with military backgrounds into 
high positions which are essentially 
civilian is twofold. First it is based on 
1 misconception of leadership as pointed 
out above and second, it is based on a 
misconception of discipline. What our 
political leaders are seeking are men 
who are capable of leadership and at the 
same time possess strong mental and 
spiritual discipline. As a_ substitute 
they are choosing men who have com- 
mand experience and are trained to 
physical discipline. Externals are being 
substituted for internals. 


HE discipline a young man learns 

at the national service academies 
is based on a respect for military author- 
ity; it is not necessarily based on any 
firm convictions of right or wrong, jus- 
tice or injustice. An order is given; it 
must be obeyed. There’s no argument, 
no dissension—at least not openly—and 
no refusal. Any order which is backed 
by sufficient gold braid is a good order 
per sé. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by that. 
\bout a year ago a certain lieutenant 
commander in the Navy was brought to 
trial for alleged crimes connected with 
his imprisonment in a Japanese intern- 
ment camp during the war. The crimes 

if there is a certain vagueness about 
them, it should be remembered that 
this trial was held in secret and neither 
the American press nor anyone else was 
allowed to report it to the general pub- 
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lic—had to do with Cdr. X’s turning 
over of American prisoners who had 
stolen food from the prison commissary 
to the Japanese authorities for punish- 
ment. Two such prisoners are supposed 
to have died as a result of the punish 
ment meted out. At the time when re- 
ports of this trial began to leak out, 
I had the opportunity to discuss it with 
quite a few Naval officers. To a man 
they felt the accused officer should be 
shot without a trial, so incensed were 
they over the nature of his alleged 
crimes. 

A short time later a brief report ap- 
peared in the press to the effect that 
Lieutenant Commander X had _ been 
found innocent. No details of his trial 
had been made public. I sought out 
some of the same officers who had de- 
nounced him so bitterly. Again their 
Opinion was unanimous; he must have 
been justified in what he did or the 
Navy court martial would not have 
found him innocent. One of them told 
me, “Navy trials aren't like civilian 
courts; there’s justice in a Navy court, 
not a lot of slick legal talent and 
crooked judges.” Several others thought 
this opinion of civilian courts to be 
rather extreme but they still believed 
the lieutenant commander in question 
was justified in whatever he did because 
the Navy court could not be wrong. 

This illustrates a kind of discipline 
which would be exceedingly dangerous 
in civilian life and government. It 
exists in military circles solely as a carry- 
over from the type of training which 
professional soldiers and sailors receive. 
The word training is used deliberately 
because in military circles there is no 
appreciation of the difference between 
training and education. The classrooms 
in which our cadets and midshipmen 
are taught never take on the form of 
discussion groups where spirited argu- 
ments take place such as most of us 
recall from our own college days. These 
young men are trained in naval and 
military science and history; there is 
no question concerning the validity of 
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that science and history. Its validity has 
been established by custom, tradition, 
and the directives of staff officers. The 
young man’s only responsibility is to 
learn it as nearly verbatim as possible 
and then recite it to proper authorities 
appointed for the purpose of grading 
his ability to memorize. 









HAT this type of training is useless 

to civilian professions there is little 
question, but what is even more to the 
point, it has proved itself to be useless 
to the military profession as well. For 
it was such blind following of accepted 
procedures and orders from on_ high 
which relegated the airplane to an in 
significant role in the Navy—page the 
“battleship admirals!"—and caused _ the 
court martial of the late General “Billy” 
Mitchell. I wonder how many people 
are aware of the fact that the United 
States Naval Academy did not have an 
established curriculum in aeronautiG 
until January 1946. It took an event of 
the magnitude of World War II to con 
vince the Navy “brass” that the airplane 
was here to stay. 

Antimilitarism is an empty and fool 
ish stand to take. It is the same as 
being antipolice. However, the lack of 
confidence which so many intelligent 
and sympathetic civilians have for mili- 
tary men is not all based on unfounded 
rumor and adolescent prejudice; nor 
does a suspicion of the abilities of mili- 
tary men in high civilian positions imply 
a sympathy for Communism. 

There were many of us who entered 
military service with open minds; we 
did not care particularly about having 
our lives disrupted, but we felt there 
was a job to be done and it required 
quite a few people to do it. Yet we saw 
much which was discouraging to us. 

Here are some typical examples of the 
military mind at work. During the 
months immediately following World 
War II the great debate about uni- 
fication of the armed forces got under 
way. As most people know the Navy 
was opposed to unification; being afraid 



















































































General Thomes Holcomb, who resign- 
ed as U. S. Minister to South Africa 


the Army would wind up in the driver's 
seat. Actually the primary concern of 
the Navy was neither economy nor ef- 
ficiency but power. This may seem like 
a harsh charge to make, but in light of 
what follows, is it? 

In the early winter of 1945-46 the 
Navy issued a formal order to all its 
personnel forbidding them to discuss the 
question of unification without express 
permission from “topside.” Although 
the order did not so state, the Navy was 
against unification and it was taking 
no chances that any member of its ranks 
would say anything to show this opin- 
ion lacked complete unaniinity. Such 
high officers as Admirals Chester Nimitz 
and William Halsey reversed stands they 
had previously taken and showed up at 
Congressional hearings in opposition to 
unification.. And it was not until the 
Navy got the terms it wanted that uni- 
fication went through. 

On the question of universal military 
training, we see the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force presenting a united front. 
There has not been a single officer of 
one of these services, who, while still 
on active duty, has offered a dissenting 
argument. Yet anyone who knows 
many military men personally knows 
there are quite a few who are not at all 
certain that UMT is the answer to our 
problem of national security, or even 
an important part of that answer. Now 
this is a question, like unification, which 
affects the general welfare of the nation. 
These are not purely military questions 
which must be decided on the basis of 
tactical training and long combat ex- 
perience. 


N the other side of the fence is the 

growing American fable, called 
“Military Fascism.” Outside of the fact 
that fascism—either lower case or cap- 
ital—has ceased to have meaning, so in- 
discriminately and foolishly is it used, 
most of those who hurl this epithet are 
impervious to the “military commun- 
ism” of certain European nations. 
There are those who find it out of place 
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Admiral Alan Kirk, who is serving 
as U. S. Ambassador to Belgium 


for the United States to have General 
Lucius D. Clay in Berlin but perfectly 
proper for Soviet Russia to have Mar- 
shal Vasily Sokolovsky on the same 
scene. Apparently the Russians need 
a military man to protect their interests 
against the onslaughts of 
“Military Fascism.” But beyond this 
instance it is becoming increasingly 
popular to portray professional military 
men in novels and plays as fascist- 
minded. The higher the rank, the 
greater the degree of fascism. 

This is a dangerous fable, for not 
only is it frequently being spread by 
those who find nothing wrong with 
militarism on the other side of the 
“iron curtain” but would do everything 
possible to weaken our country's mili- 
tary strength and preparedness. The 
military men I have known—and they 
number into the hundreds—were neither 
fascist, communist, 
conservative, 
anything else. 


American 


capitalist, 
reactionary, 


liberal, 
radical, or 
They were not pro any- 
thing except the military organization 
to which they belonged. 

By their monastic type of training 
which cuts them off from the outside 
world, the professional military officers 
become imbued with a self-preservation 
mania. From the time they enter one 
of the service academies as youngsters 
in their late indoctrin- 
ated with the spirit of their particular 
branch of the service. 
pletely in military 
friends outside 


teens they are 

They live com- 
circles, have few 
these circles, and often 
marry into military families. They are 
jealous of the other branches of the 
service to a point just short of down- 
right sabotage. 

About a year ago I was discussing this 
very question with a high-ranking Naval 
officer who was then attached to the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School 
where I was teaching. “You know,” 
he said, “until I came back to the P. G. 
School as a staff member and got to 
associate with you civilian profs I didn’t 
realize there was a civilian point of view. 
Ever since I was eighteen all I heard 


every day was Navy. I'm forty-five now, 
so over half my life—and all my adult 
life—I'd been closed away from all 
outside influence. At first when I heard 
you profs express opinions I thought you 
were nuts, radicals, but now I realize 
I'd just let the world go by for twenty- 
five years.” 

There you have summed up the entire 
problem of the professional military 
man. He has spent his most formative 
years, not being educated, but being in- 
doctrinated. He is suspicious of any 
opinion which differs from the military 
opinion; he takes not only his orders, 
but his thinking in large part from his 
superior—in rank—officers. When a man 
is trained for four years, then lives 
nearly his entire life in an atmosphere 
which is governed by tradition, rank, 
and protocol, regardless of merit, it's 


- unreasonable and unfair to expect him 


to be able to step out of that role and 
into a life where independence and 
initiative may be the most desirable 
requirements. 


HE Navy is recognizing many defici- 

encies in its education of officers. 
Rear Admiral James Holloway, Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy, is 
trying to liberalize the curriculum of the 
Academy and already has shattered such 
time-honored traditions as marching to 
and from classes for the midshipmen in 
the last two years of their schooling. 
He has instituted a program of greater 
“liberty” for first classmen—seniors—so 
that they may mingle more with civilians 
and find out something about the world 
outside the gates. In a similar fashion 
West Point has introduced what ten 
years ago would have been considered 
revolutionary changes. 

These are all to the good, but it will 
be some years before the effects of these 
and other changes can be felt. Mean- 
while our present military men are 
graduates of the “ old school.” And it is 
this latter group that is being used as 
the source of supply for the high civil- 
ian positions. The fact that various 
officials of our government feel con- 
strained to reach into the military forces 
for men is either a sad commentary on 
the state of our civilian-trained business 
and professional leaders or is based on 
an official—but undisclosed—fear on the 
part of our political leaders concerning 
the true state of international affairs. 
But in any case it shows a trend which 
is away from leadership and toward 
command, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 


( y' R Johnny kept pigeons, three 
./ white ones and a brown one that 
tid tumble in the air like a leaf. They 
nice pigeons, but they dirtied the 

s and cooed so early in the morning 

x my Daddy said that someday he 
d wring their bloody necks. That is 
ig while ago now, for we still have 
yigeons, ‘but Johnny is dead; he died 
Ireland. 

Whenever I think of our Johnny I 
1ys think of Saturday. Nearly every 
rday night he had something for me, 

sweets, a toy train, a whistle, 
marbles with ‘rainbows. inside 

m. I would be in bed when he’d come 

home; I always tried to keep awake, but 
my eyes wouldn’t let me—they always 
closed tight when I wasn’t thinking. We 
both slept together in the wee back room, 
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“I can see them, Frankie!” he would say. 


and when Johnny came up to bed he 
always lit the gas, the gas that had no 
mantle. If he had something for me he 
would shake me and say: “Frankie, 
Frankie, are you asleep?” My eyes would 
be very gluey and I would rub them 
with my fists until they would open in 
the gaslight. 

For a long while I would see gold 
needles sticking out of the flame, then 
they would melt away and the gas be- 
come like a pansy leaf with a blue heart. 
Johnny would be standing beside the 
bed and I would smile all blinky at 
him. Maybe he'd stick a sweet in my 
mouth, but if I hadn’t said my prayers 
he’d lift me out on to the cold, cold 
floor. When I would be jumping in 
again in my shirt tails, he would play 
whack at me and laugh if he got me. 


bce net ei SiG T a A 
“Yonda 


< saciid nies ek SS 


Soon he would climb into bed and teil 
me about the ice-cream shops, and the 
bird-shop that had funny pigeons and 
rabbits and mice in the window. Some 
day he was going to bring me down the 
town and buy me a black and white 
mouse, and a custard bun full of ice 
cream. But he'll never do it now because 
he died for Ireland. 

On Saturdays, too, I watched for him 
at the back door when he was coming 
from work. He always came over the 
waste ground, because it was the shortest. 
His dungarees would be all shiny, but 
they hadn’t a nice smell. I would pull 
them off him, and he would lift me on to 
his shoulder and swing me round and 
round until my head got light and the 
things in the kitchen went up and down. 

My Mammie said he had me spoilt. 


THE SIGN 





Wings turning homeward 


“Teer, ™ 


Look! above the brickyard chimney.” 


He always gave me pennies on Saturday, 
two pennies, and I bought a licorice pipe 
with one penny and kept the other for 
Sunday. Then he would go into ahe cold 
scullery to wash his black hands and face; 
he would stand at the sink, scrubbing 
and scrubbing and singing “The Old 
Rusty Bridge by the Mill,” but if you 
went near him he'd squirt soap in your 
eye. After he had washed himself, we 
would get our Saturday dinner, the 
dinner with the sausages because it was 
payday. Johnny used to give me a bit 
of his sausages, but if my Mammie saw 
me she'd slap me for taking the bite 
out of his mouth. It was a long, long 
wait before we went out to the yard to 
the pigeons. 

The pigeonshed was on the slates 
above the closet. There was a ladder up 
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but it isn’t the same 


still flash silver— 


when you watch alone 


by MICHAEL McLAVERTY 


to it, but Johnny wouldn't let me climb 
for fear I'd break my neck. But I used 
to climb up when he wasn’t looking. 
There was a great flutter and flapping of 
wings when Johnny would open the trap 
door to let them out. They would fly 
out in a line, brownie first and the white 
ones last. We would lie on the waste 
ground at the back of our street watch- 
ing them fly. They would fly round and 
round, rising higher and higher each 
time. Then they would fly so high we 
would blink our eyes and lose them in 
the blue sky. But Johnny always found 
them first. 

“I can see them, Frankie,” he would 
say. “Yonder they are. Look! above the 
brickyard chimney.” 

He would put his arm around my 
neck, pointing with his outstretched 
hand. I would strain my eyes, and at last 
I would see them, their wings flashing in 
the sun as they turned toward home. 
They were great fliers. But brownie 
would get tired and he would tumble 
head over heels like you’d think he was 
going to fall. The white ones always 
flew down to him, and Johnny would 
go wild. 

“He’s a good tumbler, but he won't 
let the others fly high. I think I'll sell 
him.” 

He would look at me, plucking at 
the grass, afraid to look up. “Ah, 
Frankie,” he would say, “I won't sell 
him. Sure I’m only codding.” 


All day We would sit, if the weathe: 
was good, watching our pigeons flying 
and brownie doing somersaults. Wher 
they were tired they would light on th 
blue slates, and Johnny would throw 
corn up to them. Saturday was a grea 
day for as and for our pigeons, but i 
was on Saturday that Johnny died for 
Ireland. 

We were lying, as usual, at the back 
while the pigeons were let out for a fly 
round, It was a lovely sunny day. Every 
house had clothes out on the lines, and 
the clothes were fluttering in the breeze. 
Some of the neighbors were sitting at 
their back doors, nursing babies or darn- 
ing socks. They weren't nice neighbors, 
for they told the rent man about the 
shed on the slates, and he made us pay 
a penny a week for it. But we didn’t 
talk much to them, for we loved our 
pigeons, and on that lovely day we were 
splitting our sides laughing at the way 
brownie was tumbling, when a strange 
man in a black hat and burberry coat 
came near us. Johnny jumped up and 
went to meet him. I saw them talking, 
with their heads bent toward the ground, 
and then the strange man went away. 

Johnny looked very sad and he didn’t 
laugh at brownie any more. He gave me 
the things out of his pockets, a penknife, 
a key, and a little blue notebook with 
its edges all curled. 

“Don’t say anything to Mammie. Look 
after the pigeons, Frankie, until I come 
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back. I won't be long.” He gave my 
hand a tight squeeze, then he walked 
away without turning round to wave at 
me. 

\ll that day I lay out watching the 
pigeons, and when I got tired I opened 
the notebook. It had a smell of fags and 
there was fag dust inside it. I could 
read what he had written down: 


EN ae Se aeton eteddwkcsen 2-6d 
CRUD 10. oa. use een soe 6d 
3 Pkts. Woodbine ... ......:. 6d 
Frankie (c:..< tan POR a 2d 


He had the same thing written down 
on a whole lot of pages; if he had been 
at school he would have got slapped for 
wasting the good paper. I put the note 
beok in my pocket when my Mammie 
called me for my tea. She asked me 
about Johnny and I told her he wouldn't 
be long until he was back. Then it got 
late. The pigeons flew off the slates 
and into the shed, and still Johnny 
didn’t come back. 


T came on night. My sisters went 
- to look for him. My daddy came 

home from work. We were all in now, 
my two sisters and Mammie and Daddy, 
everyone except Johnny. Daddy took 
out his pipe with the tin lid, but he 
didn’t light it. We were all quiet, but 
my mother’s hands would move from her 
lap to her chin, and she was sighing. 
The kettle began humming and shuffling 
the lid about, and my Daddy lifted it 
off the fire and placed it on the warm 
hob. The clock on the mantelpiece 
chimed eleven and my sisters blessed 
themselves—it got a soul out of Purga- 
tory when you did that. They forgot 
all about my bedtime and I was let 
stay up though my eyes felt full of sand. 

The rain was falling. We could hear 
it slapping in the yard and trindling 
down the grate. It was a blowy night, 
for someone’s back door was banging, 
making the dogs bark. The newspapers 
that lay on the scullery floor to keep it 
clean began to crackle up and down 
with the wind till you’d have thought 
there was a mouse under them. A bicycle 
bell rang in the street outside our kitch- 
en window and it made Mammie jump. 
Then a motor rattled down, shaking the 
house and the vases on the shelf. My 
Daddy opened the scullery door and 
went into the yard. The gas blinked and 
a coughing smell of a chimney burning 
came into the kitchen. I'm sure it was 
Mrs. Ryan’s. She always burned hers 
on a wet night. If the peelers caught her 
she’d be locked in jail, for you weren't 
allowed to burn your own chimney. 

I wish Daddy would burn ours. It was 
nice to see him putting the bunch of 
lighted papers on the yard brush and 
sticking them up the wide chimney. The 
chimney would roar, and if you went out- 
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side you'd see lines of sparks like hot 
wires coming out and the smoke bub- 
bling over like lemonade in a bottle. But 
he wouldn't burn it tonight, because we 
were waiting on Johnny. 

“Is there any sign of him?” said Mam- 
mie, when Daddy came in again. 

“None yet; but he'll be all right; he'll 
be all right. We'll say the prayers, and 
he'll be in before we're finished.” 

We were just ready to kneel when 
a knock came to the back door. It was a 
very dim knock and we all sat still, 
listening. “That's him, now,” said Dad- 
dy, and I saw my mother’s face brighten- 
ing. Daddy went into the yard and I 
heard the stiff bar on the door opening 
and feet shuffling. “Easy now: Easy 
now,” said someone. Then Daddy came 
in, his face as white as a sheet. He said 
something to Mammie. “Mother of God, 
it isn’t true—it isn’t!” she said. Daddy 
turned and sent me up to bed. 

Up in the wee room I could see down 
into the yard. The light from the kitch- 
en shone into it, and I saw men with 
black hats and the rain falling on them 
like little needles, but I couldn't see our 
Johnny. I looked up at the shed on the 
slates, the rain was melting down its 
sides, and the wet felt was shining like 
new boots. When I looked into the yard 
again, Daddy was bending over some- 
thing. I got frightened and went into 
my sisters’ room. They were crying and 
I cried, too, while I sat shivering in my 
shirt and my teeth chattering. 

“What's wrong?” I asked. But they 
only cried and said: “Nothing, son. 
Nothing. Go to sleep, Frankie, like a 
good little boy.” 

My big sister put me into her bed, 
and put the clothes around me and 





stroked my head. Then she lay on the 
top of the bed beside me, and I could 
feel her breathing heavily on my back, 
Outside it was still blowy, for the wind 
was kicking a salmon tin which rattled 
along the street. For a long time | 
listened to the noises the wind made, 
and then I slept. 

In the morning when I opened my 
eyes I wondered at finding myself in my 
sisters’ room. It was very still: the 
blinds were down and the room was 
full of yellow light. I listened for the 
sound of plates, a brush scrubbing, or 
my big sister singing. But I heard 
nothing, neither inside the house nor 
outside it. I remembered about lag 
night, my sisters crying because our 
Johnny didn’t come home.- I sat 
in bed; I felt afraid because the house 
was strange, and I got out and went 
into the wee back room. 

The door was open and there was 
yellow light in it, too, and the back of 
the bed had white cloth and I couldn't 
see over it. Then I saw my Mammie in 
the room sitting on a chair. She stretched 
out her arms and I ran across and knelt 
beside her, burying my face in her lap. 
She had on a smooth, black dress, and I 
could smell the camphor balls off it, the 
smell that kills the moths, the funny 
things with no blood and no bones that 
eat holes in your jersey. There were no 
holes in Mammie’s dress. She rubbed 
my head with her hands and said: 
“You're the only boy I have now.” 

I could hear her heart thumping very 
hard,,and then she cried,*and I cried 
and cried, with my head down on her 
lap. 

“What’s wrong, Mammie?” 
leoking up at her wet eyes. 


I asked, 





I knelt beside her, burying my face in her lap 





Something in Common 


> Dr. David Goldstein, noted convert from Ju- 
daism and well-known lecturer, was talking with 
a group of people who had just heard his lec- 
ture on the Catholic Church. 

“Mr. Goldstein,” a woman remarked, “I don’t 
like your Catholic teaching on Hell.” 

“Madam,” replied Goldstein, “neither do I.” 


“Nothing, darling: nothing, pet. He 
died for Ireland.” 

I turned my head and looked at the 
bed. Johnny was lying on the white 
bed in a brown dress. His hands were 
pale and they were joined around his 
rosary beads, and a big crucifix between 
them. There was a big lump of wad- 
ding at the side of his head and wee 
pieces up his nose. I cried more and 
more, and then my Mammie made me 
put on my clothes and go downstairs 
for my breakfast. 

All that day my Mammie stayed in the 
room to talk to the people that came 
to see our Johnny. And all the women 
shook hands with Mammie and they 
all said the same thing: “I'm sorry for 
your trouble, but he died for his coun- 
try.” 

Mrs. McCann came and she got wine, 
too, though she had told the rent man 
about the shed on the slates and we had 
to pay a penny a week. I was in the wee 
room when she came, and I saw her 
looking at the lighted candles and the 
flowers on the table, and up at the 
gas that had no mantle. But she couldn't 
see it because my big sister had put 
white paper over it, and she had done 
the same with the four brass knobs on 
the bed. She began to sniff and sniff and 
my Mammie opened the window with- 
out saying anything. The blind began to 
snuffle in and out, the lighted candles 
to waggle, and the flowers to smell. We 
could hear the pigeons cooing and flap- 
ping in the shed, and I could see at the 
back of my eyes, their necks fattening 
and their feathers bristling like a dog 
going to fight. It’s well Daddy didn’t 
hear them or he might have wrung their 
necks. 

At night the kitchen was crammed 
with men and women, and many had to 
sit in the cold scullery. Mrs. Ryan, next 
door, lent us her chairs for the people 
to sit on. There was lemonade and bis- 
cuits and tea and porter. Some of the 
men, who drank black porter, gave me 
pennies, and they smoked and talked all 
night. The kitchen was full of smoke 
and it made your eyes sting. One man 
told my Daddy he should be a proud 
man, because Johnny had died for the 
Republic.. My Daddy blinked his eyes 
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when he heard this, and he got up and 
went into the yard for a long time. 

The next day was the funeral. Black 
shiny horses with their mouths all suds, 
and silver buckles on their straps, came 
trotting into the streets. All the wee 
lads were looking at themselves in the 
glossy backs of the cabs where you could 
see yourself all fat and funny like a 
dwarf. I didn’t play because Johnny 
was dead and I had on a new, dark suit. 
Jack Byrne was out playing and he told 
me that we had only two cabs and that 
there were three cabs at his Daddy's 
funeral. There were crowds of peelers 
in the street, some of them talking to 
tall, red-faced men with overcoats and 
walking sticks. 


Three men along with my Daddy car- 
ried the yellow coffin down the stairs. 
There was a green, white, and gold flag 
over it. But a thin policeman, with a 
black walking stick and black leggings, 
pulled the flag off the coffin when it went 
into the street. Then a girl snatched 
the flag out of the peeler's hands and he 
turned pale. 

At the end of our street there were 
more peelers and every one wore a harp 
with a crown on his cap. Brother 
Gabriel used to fairly wallop us in 


school if we drew harps with crowns on 


them. One day we told him the peelers 
wore them on their caps. “Huh!” he 
said, “The police! the police! They 
don't love their country. They serve 
England. England, my boys! The 
England that chased our people to live 
in the damp bogs! The England that 
starved our ancestors till they had to eat 
grass and nettles by the roadside. And 
our poor priests had to say Mass out on 
the cold mountains! No, my dear boys, 
never draw a harp with a crown on it!” 

And then he got us to write in our 
books: 

“Next to God I love thee 

Dear Ireland, my native land!” 

“It’s a glorious thing,” he said, “to die 
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for Ireland!” His voice got very shaky 
when he said this and he turned his back 
and looked into the press. But Brother 
Gabriel is not in the school now; if he 
was he'd be good to me, because our 
Johnny died for Ireland. 

The road to the cemetery was lined 
with people. Little boys that were at 
my school lifted a fringe of hair when 
the coffin passed. The trams were stop- 
ped in a big, long line—it was nice to 
see so many at one look. Outside the 
gates of the graveyard there was an 
armored car with no one peeping his 
head out. Inside it was very still and 
warm with the sun shining. With my 
Daddy I walked behind the carried cof- 
fin, and it smelt like the new seats in 
the chapel. The crowds of people were 
quiet. You could hear the cinders on 
the path squanching as we walked over 
them, and now and again the horses 
snorting. 

I began to cry when I saw the deep 
hole in the ground and the big castles 
of red clay at the side of it. A priest, 
with a purple sash round his neck, shov- 
eled a taste of clay on the coffin and 
it made a hard rattle that made me cry 
sore. Daddy had his head bowed and 
there were tears in his eyes, but they 
didn’t run down his cheeks like mine 
did. The priest began to pray, and I 
knew I'd never see Johnny again, never, 
never, until I'd die and go to Heaven 
if I kept good and didn’t say bad words 
and obeyed Mammie and my Daddy. 
But I wouldn’t like Daddy to tell me to 
give away the pigeons. 

When the prayers were over, a tall 
man with no hat and a wee moustache 
stood beside the grave and began to 
talk. He talked about our Johnny being 
a soldier of the Republic, and, now and 
then, he pointed with his finger at the 
grave. As soon as he stopped talking 
we said the Rosary, and all the people 
went away. I got a ride back in a black 
cab with my Daddy and Uncle Pat and 
Uncle Joe. We stopped at “The Bee 
Hive” and they bought lemonade for 
me and porter for the cab driver. And 
then we went home. 

I still have the pigeons, and big Tom 
Duffy helps me to clean the shed and 
let them out to fly. Near night I give 
them plenty of corn so that they'll 
sleep long and not waken Daddy in the 
morning. When I see them fattening 
their necks and cooing I clod them off 
the slates. 

Yesterday 1 was lying on the waste 
ground watching the pigeons and Daddy 
came walking toward me smoking his 
pipe with the tin lid. I tried to show him 
the pigeons flying through the clouds. 
He only looked at them for a minute 
and turned away without speaking, and 
now I'm hoping he won't wring their 
necks. 

































» Castel Gandolfo high up on a hill just 
irteen miles from Rome has been the 
nmer residence of the Popes since the 
teenth century. The history of the 

Castel itself dates back to Roman days 

hen Domitian built this sumptuous 
valace and royal gardens. Ruins of the 

Roman days can still be seen. The 

resent palace dates back to the twelfth 
ntury to the Gandulphi and Savelli 

It was bought by one of the 

xteenth century Popes, and it is be- 
ieved that Pope Saint Pius V was the 
rst Pontiff to visit there. In 1870, 
hen the Italian army marched on 

yme and confiscated Church property, 

Castel Gandolfo was spared, but the 

Popes did not visit again until the Con- 

cordat had been signed by Pope Pius XI 

and the Italian government in 1929. 
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imilies. 





A view of one of the terraces. 


the gardens. Inset: 


When the Pope ceased to be a “pris- 
oner of the Vatican,” Pius XI set about 
rebuilding the summer villa. More 
ground was bought to complete . the 
beautiful gardens, and the Castel itself 
was enlarged and redecorated. Today it 
is a miniature Vatican with its long 
stately halls, its tapestries, and marble 
floors. 

Although Castel Gandolfo is only 
fourteen miles from Rome, it seems 
much more remote because of its se- 
cluded setting on a hill overlooking the 
beautiful lake of Albano. It is a welcome 
change for the Holy Father since it 
takes him away from his Vatican apart- 
ment and the intense heat of the Roman 
summer. 

We think of summer villas in the term 
of anything but work, yet the Holy 


- Pontiff’s Retreat 


The Holy Father at a public audience. 


International Photos 


From here the Pope can see 


Father, especially in these hectic days, 
continues at his desk. It is more a 
change of place rather than of duties 
for him. Audiences and diplomatic 
meetings are held at the Castel and are 
just as taxing as at the Vatican. How 
ever, the quiet and the beauty of the 
countryside and lake provide restful 
surroundings, and the present Pontiff 
enjoys the scenery in his daily walks. 
Many times he walks alone seen by no 
one but his ever faithful Swiss guards. 

The purpose of the villa is.to provide 
a change, a rest for the Pontiff, who 
carries on his shoulders the burden of 
Christ’s Church and the spiritual wel 
fare of millions of Christians. If the 
villa brings this change and rest to the 
Holy Father, its existence is more than 
justified. 


THE SIGN 














Castel Gandolfo Square as viewed from the Pope's apartments. 
The charming little lady is the daughter of the caretaker. 


Standing by the elevator is Emilio Bono- 
melli, the director of the Papal Villa. 


These girls work on the Castel Gandolfo farm. They often sing 
while working, and it is said the Pope enjoys hearing them. 


The hall of the consistory at the Ville is a miniature of the The fait . 
Vatican. When the Pope is away, guided tours are permitted. = SEE qehatinm et the Diab, Se 
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Swiss guard, take residence at the Ville. 



































The Passion 
Today 





by ALFRED WILSON, C. P. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO BARBERIS 


stooges wove their tortuous way through 
the masses like so many venomous 
snakes, hissing as they went, “Barabbas! 
Barabbas!"” It was the stale, old tech- 
nique of suggestion. 

Comparatively easily the crowd could 
have been swayed the other way in 
favor of Christ. That crowd, like all 
crowds, consisted mainly of decent, fair- 
minded, kindly people. The common 
folk are much the same in all times 
and in all places—friendly, good neigh- 
bors, self-sacrificing for anyone in dis 
tress, generous, quickly moved to com- 
passion, and easily influenced for good; 
but—alas!—equally easily influenced for 
evil, fatally affected by the herd in- 
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r is mainly the fault of the should-be 

friends of Christ that His Passion 
continues to be renewed in the modern 
world. The triumph of Christ is re- 
peatedly frustrated by the cowardice 
and apathy of His friends. ‘As it was 
in the beginning, it is now.” The orig- 
inal tragedy continues to be repeated 
point by point. Some people wonder 
how the characters of the Passion could 
have acted as they did, and then, in 
sublime unconsciousness of the fact, 
proceed to imitate them. 

The Jews were offered a choice be- 
tween Jesus or Barabbas, and in only 
slightly varying forms the modern world 
is Offered the same choice. Today's 
choice might be glossed: “Whom will 
you that I release unto you, Jesus or 
Barabbas? The Pope or Stalin, the 
Catholic international or the Red in- 
ternational, Christ or anti-Christ?” 

The response of the world will not 
be determined by the masses. It never 
is. What happened at the court of 
Pilate when the Jewish people was 
given its fateful choice, bears a startling 
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resemblance to what is happening in 
the world today. 

Pilate asked the Jews: “Whom will 
you that I release unto you, Jesus or 
Barabbas?” The comparison implied 
by the choice was so outrageous that 
even an excited mob hesitated to sanc- 
tion it and was at a loss to know what 
to reply. Whatever might be said 
against Christ, to put him, by implica- 
tion, on a par with Barabbas was ob- 
viously absurd and iniquitous. Despite 
mass-hysteria, the mob had difficulty in 
bringing itself to perpetrate the blat- 
ant injustice of preferring Barabbas to 
Christ. The gospel indicates a short 
interval of indecision before the mob 
announced its choice. 

The choice was decided by the energy 
and resolution of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. As soon as they saw the hesitancy 
of the mob, they and their venal 





stinct, full of human respect, scared of 
being odd, singular, old-fashioned, out- 
of-date, and gullible and easily-duped. 
Often enough, even today, they wander 
about like sheep without a shepherd. 

If only a few of our Lord’s followers 
with the courage of their convictions 
had stood up boldly and manfully to 
defend Christ, the mob might have 
been swayed the opposite way and the 
Master triumphantly vindicated. 

The failure of the friends of Christ 
gave His enemies a free hand and made 
their success inevitable. 

And the same story is repeated today 
and for the same reasons. Not only 
do many Catholics not have courage 
and energy to promote the Faith in 
public life; they have not even the 
courage to be loyal to Christ in private 
life. Although they would not say so 
in words, they give the impression by 
their deeds that they “know not the 
man.” They keep their religion dark, 
as though it were something shameful 
or diseased. Promotion might be im- 
peded or popularity marred, or business 
damaged or awkward situations cre- 
ated if it were known that they are 
Catholics, A facile excuse for cowardice 
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is provided by the modern heresy that 





religion is something for private life 
only and should not be obtruded on 
public life. It is permitted to blas- 
heme Christ in public (provided it is 
done subtly and not too crudely) but 
it is not permissible to defend Him in 
public. Catholics who meanly subscribe 
to this disastrous heresy flatter them- 
selves that they are being broadminded 
and prudent. And so the propaganda 
against Christ is allowed to make its 
way without impediment. There are 
cases on record of men working for 
twenty years alongside Catholics with- 
out discovering the fact. These pru- 
dent Catholics prefer to go to Christ 
secretly and by night, like Nicodemus, 
“for fear of the Jews.” 

Among the first followers of Christ 
only one could be found treacherous 
enough to betray Him in cold blood 
for gain. In the recurring Passion of 
the Mystical Body, deliberate traitors 
are few. Moral cowardice, human re- 
spect, inferiority complex, sloth, irre- 
sponsibility, and laissez-faire, are the 
chief co-operating causes of the devil's 
success against Christ. 

Chiefly moral cowardice. Strong pro- 
tests by Joseph and Nicodemus, the 
prototypes of the secret followers of 
Christ, might have prevented His con- 
demnation by the Sanhedrin. They 
could have insisted on the illegality of 
the proceedings, the conflicting and 
false testimony of the witnesses. 

Once Christ had been condemned by 
the Sanhedrin, it was comparatively 
easy to turn the force of public opinion 
against Him. Unanimous condemna- 
tion—as it was no doubt reported—by 
the Doctors of the Law, i.e. by the wise, 
the cultured, the intelligentsia, high so- 
ciety, meant that it was no_ longer 
respectable to be a follower of Christ. 
How skillfully the idea is still insinu- 
ated and disseminated that to become 
a Catholic, or, at least, to be a fervent 
apostolic Catholic, is just “not done.” 

Propaganda was turned against 
Christ. How well we know the tech- 
nique, having seen it exemplified so 
often in recent years! The aim was to 
cow His friends, incite His enemies, 
and mislead the indifferent masses. An 
atmosphere of defeatism was created. 
His was a lost cause. He had been dis- 
gracefully debunked. His magical pow- 
ers had deserted Him. He was now a 
sorry wreck of a man. They cross 
questioned Him in the hope of ex- 
tracting from Him a compromising ad- 
mission—as they have cross-questioned 
Archbishop Stepinac of Yugoslavia and 
thousands of others. His statements 
were distorted and circulated through- 
out the city. Vociferous propaganda 
soon did its work. Statements that are 
repeated often enough and by sufficient 
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numbers are not questioned by the un- 
critical mob. 

Street cries and agents in abundance 
were enlisted to campaign against 
Christ, but no voice was raised in His 
favor. The Jewish leaders succeeded 
in their machinations for exactly the 
same reasons that the enemies of Christ 
succeed today: the friends of Christ 
allowed themselves to be cowed; in 
public, i.e. outside their own limited 
circle, they made no protest whatsoever, 
and protests in private were futile and 
obviously inadequate. Some years ago 
George Moore described the influence 
of Catholics on public life as “bewilder- 
ingly slight.” It is bewildering to one 
who reflects that so many hundreds of 
millions of Catholics have so little in- 
fluence on world opinion. 


Co counterpropaganda is 
aborted by continuance of the policy 
which was so successful against Christ. 
Christ was exiled from the synagogue. 
The modern technique is slightly more 
subtle, but the ultimate aim is the 
same. The Jewish leaders tried to ex- 
clude Christ from the synagogue; His 
modern enemies try to confine Him to 
it. If Christ can be confined to the 
synagogue, then the field of public life 
will be exclusively in their hands. Then 
when they are strong enough, they will 
exile Him from the synagogue too and 
even from life itself and cry out with 
their forebears, “Away with Him .. . 
we will not have this man to reign over 
us.” How well their technique has 
succeeded! When the Church lays 
down the law on social problems, inter- 
national relations, semimedical ques- 
tions such as birth control, sterilization, 
and euthanasia, not a few Catholics 
complain, “Why doesn’t she stick to 
the Gospel?” And they are sublimely 


unconscious that they are touting enemy 
propaganda. 

What the enemies of Christ fear is 
totalitarian Catholics, Catholics whose 
whole lives are Catholic in every mani- 
festation, and their main aim is to 
frustrate the formation of such. “We 
have found this man disturbing our 
nation and forbidding tribute to Cae- 
sar.” Catholics as a matter of fact are 
not totalitarian enough. They have a 
divided loyalty. They are too inde- 
pendent. They want a dual system of 
education. 

The Passion story continues to be 
repeafed point by point. The funda- 
mental cause of all our failures is in- 
dicated by the Gospel. “Watch and 
pray, lest you enter into temptation 

. Stay you here and watch with Me.” 

If we do not watch with Him, we 
cannot acquire the mind of Christ nor 
catch His spirit, and our practical out- 
look on life will inevitably remain 
natural, not supernatural. Only other- 
Christs can spread around the aroma 
of Christ. Far too many Catholics are 
all but indistinguishable from their 
pagan associates except Sunday morn- 
ings. They subscribe to pagan views be- 
cause they are too unenlightened to no 
tice that they are pagan. 

We need more effective organization 
—God knows!—more vigorous counter- 
propaganda, more well-directed activity; 
but what we need above all is more 
persevering prayer, because “without 
Him we can do nothing.” 

“He that is not with me is against 
me.” An intelligent re-reading of the 
Gospel story of the Passion in the light 
of these truths may reveal to us that, 
in many unsuspected ways, we have 
been playing our part against Christ in 
the modern passion of His Mystical 
Body. 





EXCEPTION 


by BERNIECE BUNN CHRISTMAN 


Rain must leave the cloud, 
Petals drift the rose; 


Silent or aloud, 


All brokenness goes. 


Love, by stranger token, 
Works this miracle: 
When the cup is broken, 
It remains as full. 




























Three years have gone and 
still we have no firm policy 
in Germany. Time is running 
out, the country is still 

a shambles, and there is no 
sign we realize the peril 


. Germany finds herself at 
the crossroads. Ever since the end 
f hostilities people have been living in 

state of suspended animation. They 

have concentrated on producing the im- 

mediate necessities of life, and political 
apathy has been general. At present 

there are signs of a measure of economic 
improvement. The currency reform has 
introduced a more reliable standard of 
conomic values, and the aid under the 

Marshall Plan is becoming effective. Ob- 
servers agree that political apathy is re- 
eding a little. The question is whether 
ncreasing political interest can be kept 

within the channels of constructive 
work, or whether the radicals of Right 
nd Left will again succeed in exploit- 

and aggravating, the grievances 
which the war left in its wake. 
The grievances are manifold. In most 
f the larger cities there are areas which 
till look like heaps of rubble rather 
than places fit for human habitation. 
In most cities bombs have destroyed 
1e historic sections in the center, in 
hich there was concentrated whatever 
he city had in the way of architectural 
ilue. The outlying areas are in better 
idition; more often than not, they 
lude the barracks, which in many 
ses are entirely untouched, and the 
ctories, which have suffered, but not 
much as the homes. In the ruins 
there live—or vegetate—many of the ex- 
pellees from the East. Others live in 
bunkers or camps, and under conditions 
which make life nearly unbearable. 
Most Germans feel that the war’s des- 
truction would by this time have lost 
most of its sting, had they been free to 
rebuild afterward. In 1945, the condi- 
ions for reconstruction were difficult, 
but there were also some positive fea- 
ires. Supplies were available, thanks 
to the wartime policy of decentralizing 
them; the people were as yet fed fairly 
well and able to work accordingly. 
With the occupation, matters began to 
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ast chance in Germany 


Despite obstruction 
goes on. 


deteriorate rather than to improve. 
Sometimes the Germans refer humor- 
ously to the Allied rules and regulations 
which made work harder than it need 
have been. One of the most frequently 
told jokes is: “How long will it take 
to rebuild Germany?” Answer: “If the 
Allies help us, thirty years.” “But what 
if they don’t help us?” “In that event 
five years.” 

Other types of unnecessary obstacles 
could be mentioned, in particular the 
delay of the currency reform, detailed 
plans for which had been worked out by 
a committee under the well-known 
Munich economist, Adolph Weber, be- 
fore the end of hostilities. The reform, 
however, did not come until June 1948, 
leaving the German economy at the 
mercy of a combination of black markets 
and barter. 

The ugly spectacle of large black mar- 
kets once existing in the center of Ger- 





instead of co-operation, 
Here a mud block is laid on a stone foundation 
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Wide World Photos 
building 


man cities has disappeared. Besides, 
rations have been improved in Western 
Germany to the level of 1850 calories 
for the normal consumer, and in the 
American and British zones they are 
being met. Many kinds of food are still 
scarce, but funds under the ERP make 
it possible for Holland and Italy to 
export some of their vegetables and fruit 
to Germany, rather than to have them 
rot in the fields, as happened with tens 
of thousands of tons of Dutch vegetables 
last year. Even now there would be no 
more effective way of priming the pump 
of German production than by a further 
increase of the food ration; many city 
people—the farmers, of course, always 
eat enough—have yet to make up for 
severe underweight incurred during the 
past three years, and are still constantly 
in danger of contracting TB. Serious 
damage to the health of the population 
can be averted only if the normal con- 
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Even nuns work at reconstruction and clear- 
ing debris, this one at the Berlin cathedral 


From this, some idea can be gained of how valuable “‘reparations” 


are after a factory is dismantled. 


sumer can get a full 2400 calories a day. 

Foreign assistance, which brought 
about some improvement will, however, 
not solve Germany's economic problems. 
Her people must be placed in the posi- 
tion where they can help themselves. 
Youth in particular must have the hope 
that hard work can earn it a future, 
however modest. Of such hope, there 
is at yet but little. The Western Allies 
continue to pour in food with one hand 
and hamper the German economy with 
the other. The dismantling of factories 
continues. No sensible person in Ger- 
many objects if factories are destroyed 
which cannot be converted to peaceful 
production. Those factories have, how- 
ever, been destroyed long ago; the ones 
now on the list include some of those 
upon which the Germans had relied the 
most for the purposes of providing the 
exports by which they could pay for 
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Still the wrecking goes on 


their imports. 
now dismantled 
Allied approval, 


Some of the factories 
were, in fact, with 
working for export 
during the very time when the dismant- 
ling order arrived. 


ISMANTLING should not be label- 

ed “reparation.” On an average, 
80 per cent of the value of a plant is 
destroyed in taking it apart. Some- 
times the value of the remainder is 
negative, the cost of dismantling and 
transportation being higher than the 
value of the machinery to the recipient. 
On July 3, the Minister of Economics of 
North Rhine Westphalia, Dr. Noelting, 
said that in his state there were 2500 
machines which had been taken out of 
factories. The majority of these could 
not be shipped because the country 
designated as the recipient did not want 
them. Meanwhile, there are even now, 


From mountainous rubble piles all over Germany bricks are sal- 
vaged and used for buildings like this apartment house in Berlin 


Women workers turn out tile made by hand. 
The material comes from ground stone rubble 


with German production still at a low 
level, cases where the absence of this 
machinery from the productive process 
is keenly felt. It creates bottlenecks 
even in fields such as mining. 

It is heartening to know that the 
shortcomings of the dismantling pro- 
gram are not unknown to Congress. 
Last year, a subcommittee of the Herter 
Committee, led by Congressman Case, 
toured Germany and submitted a very 
able report which presented a well-bal- 
anced treatment of the subject. Its suc- 
cess has, however, been limited to the 
American zone; in the British zone, 
where most of the industry is located, 
dismantling was very active in the sum- 
mer of 1948, and in the French zone 
orders were given to destroy what was 
left of the watchmaking industry of 
Southern Germany. 

The dismantlings are related to a 
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weakness of the ERP, which is not gen- 


erally known. A part of the planned 
increase in production in Western 
Europe consists of a mere shift of pro- 
duction from Germany to her neighbors. 
In the case of steel, for example, the 
production of Western Europe is to 
increase to 173 per cent of the prewar 
level, and that of Germany is to decrease 
to 49 per cent. Such a shift takes time; 
production will not be available during 
a period crucial for the success of the 
plan. The process is, of course, also 
expensive—the American taxpayer has 
to put up the money for tearing fac- 
tories down in one place and building 
them up in another. Meanwhile, the 
American scarcity in steel and other 
goods is aggravated by our failure to 
allow existing capacity to be used in 
Germany. 

From the German point of view, it all 
looks as if their industry is to be hobbled 
for the benefit of foreign competitors, 
who, incidentally, are at times rather 
conspicuous among the members of 
\llied commissions. The Germans feel 
that their economy is to be reduced to a 
colonial level, providing others with 
what little raw materials they have, but 
being excluded, as much as possible, 
from manufacturing and exporting fin- 
ished goods. 

Such impressions aggravate an already 
dangerous psychological situation. When 
the war ended, the Nazis were dumb- 
founded; believing in force, they had 
been beaten at their own game and had 
lost the struggle morally as well as 
physically. 

At that time, there was a strong group 
of Germans who were keenly aware of 
the misdeeds of the Nazis and of the 
sufferings of the people in the countries 
occupied by the German armies. They 
were willing to tell their fellow Germans 
that they must face a hard future in 
order to repair at least a part of what 
they had helped to destroy. They had 
the bulk of the people with them. At 
that time, it would have been easy, at 
least for the Western Allies, to arrange 
with the Germans themselves for the 
necessary security measures and to lay 
the basis for fruitful co-operation in the 
future. 

The psychological moment was miss- 
ed; this phase of Allied policy was 
guided by a desire to inflict collective 
punishment without much thought 
about the need for a constructive policy. 
In both Washington and London there 
soon began a retreat from these unten- 
able premises, but the change affected 
the practice of the military government 
only very gradually, and in the case of 
Morgenthau-minded officials not at all. 
In Germany it soon became a common 
saying: “Sie wollen uns doch alle kaput 
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machen,”—‘‘they want to ruin all of us.” 
The Nazis were delighted; their rumor 
mills were soon going full blast, and if 
they were short of material, the Com- 
munists were always willing to supply it. 
Those who wanted to lead Germany on 
the path of peace and democracy found 
their task made harder and harder. 

That task will become impossible if 
the Marshall Plan, instead of promoting 
a truly European recovery, is to be 
partly used as an instrument of eco- 
nomic nationalism against Germany. 
From such a policy, all of Europe would 
suffer and, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, the advocates of nationalist or 
Communist extremism—it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish one from the other— 
would finally overcome the resistance 
of the moderates, which, at present, is 
already rather half-hearted. 

What should we do? 

First, make the European Recovery 
Program truly European. Production 
SEE EP EE SELL LDL LDL LDP PP L~ 

> In republican governments men 

are all equal; equal they are also 

in despotic governments: in the 

former, because they are every- 

thing; in the latter, because they 
are nothing. 
—Montesquieu 

BP BPP PP PPP PPP PDP 
within the co-operating countries should 
take place wherever it is most economi- 
cal. Since plants already existing pro- 
duce at lower costs than plants built up, 
with large additional investments, 
around dismantled machinery, the dis- 
mantling should stop at once. It is 
quite likely that such a successful busi- 
nessman as Mr. Paul Hoffmann is aware 
of this need. However, sane counsel by 
him or anyone else will not prevail un- 
less our people support it. The advo- 
cates of negative policy can still produce 
a few thousand letters to Washington 
at a moment's notice. Those who be- 
lieve in moderate and constructive poli- 
cies are seldom heard from. 

Second, limit the functions of the 
Allied armies in Germany to military 
tasks. Hand such control functions as 
have to remain over to civilians, with 
clear policy directives so they may 
know where they stand. They will not 
be able to accomplish such, however, 
unless those who still cling to negative 
policies are dismissed. Otherwise they 
will always be able to sabotage the con- 
structive work done by those who desire 
positive results. 

Third, draw a clear line between 
controlling and governing Germany. If 
the Germans are to govern themselves, 
let them do so. And do not interfere 
with every detail, in particular in such 
matters as schools, where too many 
Allied representatives want to carry out 
pet schemes which have little to do with 


the objectives of Allied policy. It is 
difficult to understand why, for example, 
humanistic high schools are to be abol- 
ished in Bavaria. They embody an old 
and honorable tradition and serve the 
interest of peace at least as well as any 
other type. 

Interference will, in particular, haye 
to stop in economic policy. Take the 
case of the Joint Export-Import Agency, 
commonly called JEIA. These initials 
are read by Germans to mean: “Jeder 
Export ist ausgeschlossen,”—“every ex. 
port is excluded.” Before the war 70, 
000 German firms were engaged in ex. 
ports or imports, concluding from 30,- 
000 to 40,000 transactions every day. 
All a bureaucratic agency can do in the 
business of exports and imports is to get 
in the way. Last year General Clay said 
that he felt JEIA would have outlived 
its usefulness within six months. The 
six months are over, but JEIA continues 
to exist and hampers German exports so 
much that they are well below official 
estimates. 

Fourth, reduce occupation costs. The 
national income of the three Western 
zones lies between 35 and 40 billion 
marks. Occupation costs amount to 
5.5 billion marks. That is about 15 per 
cent; a similar amount in the United 
States would be 30 billion dollars. The 
British and American military govern- 
ments alone employ 677,000 Germans, 
whose salaries, of course, come out of 
German funds. A large part of these 
people could be made available for more 
productive employment. The military 
governments on their part would only 
gain in efficiency if they were stream- 
lined. At present, there are certain 
types of officials whose principal pre- 
occupation seems to be to engage in a 
tug of war with other officials. A. limi- 
tation of the functions of military gov- 
ernment to true control, at the top level, 
would solve this problem as it would 
solve others. 

A policy based upon these changes 
should be put into effect soon. We now 
have a last chance to fit Western Ger- 
many in with a truly European policy, 
rather than to make her the victim of 
a policy of economic nationalism, there- 
by encouraging a nationalistic reaction 
within her own borders. It is a last 
chance for Europe, too, because what is 
left of that continent is not strong 
enough to withstand the damaging 
effects which nationalism of any kind 
will have in spite of all generous Amert- 
ican assistance. 





FERDINAND A. HERMENS, a pro- 
fessor at Notre Dame and an editor of 
the “Review of Politics," was born in 
Germany and educated in European 
universities. He has recently returned 
from a visit to Germany. 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Something for the Teensters 

The COUNTY FAIR program, spon- 
gred for several years by the Borden 
Company, turns its attention during 
October to the teen-aged Jack and Jill 
in your family. In the interests of 
pointing out the merits of private en- 
terprise and the capitalist system in 
general, dear to the heart of almost any 
large corporation, County Fair is calling 
for the establishment of “County Fair 
-Junior Achievement Companies” in all 
areas served by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, which carries the novel pro- 


Each of these companies, composed of 
boys and girls between the ages fifteen 
and nineteen, is to put on a fair during 
the week of October 23-30. Capitalized 
through their own efforts and operating 
as a business, the companies compete 
against each other for merchandise 
awards. The young people can use the 
program to promote a community proj- 
ect or for any local or national charity 
or service organization. 

The miniature enterprises were or- 
ganized in September. Groups average 
fifteen members. And the local CBS 
station officials, acting with representa- 
tives of the Borden Company, organized 
the groups and saw to it that “all trans- 
actions were handled by the youngsters 
in strict accordance with corporate busi- 
ness practices,” a responsibility that is 
a little frightening when dealing with 
post-adolescents not far removed from 
their marble-swapping days! 

Well, judges will be swarming over 
the countryside, and the cityside too, 
perhaps, during the week of October 
23-30, and their official reports must be 
in by November 15. Evaluation of the 
merits of each small-scale “Fair” will 
continue through November, with the 
prize-winning group announced on No- 
vember 27. 

This is all by way of warning to you, 
dear reader, to batten down the silver- 
ware and lock up those preserves you 
canned so laboriously. Junior’s going 
into business! And if you're not mighty 
careful, thanks to Bordens, you might 
find yourself buying back your own 
antimacassars. (CBS, Saturday, 1:30-2 
p.M., E.S.T.) 
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“More Things Are Wrought. . .” 

Edgar Kobak, president of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, calls one of the 
public service programs of that network 
its “prestige program.” Each week, this 
program is carried by 431 stations, seven 
of which are in Canada and the re- 
mainder in the United States. The 
broadcasts are also carried over the 
Armed Forces Radio Services to all parts 
of the world. The series has the dis- 
tinction of being the largest sustaining 
program on any network in the world. 
Yet, its subject matter is the essence of 
simplicity, its thesis—prayer. 

The title of the series is a simple 
one too—THE FAMILY THEATER. 
It is presented with the conviction that 
by returning to a simple philosophy of 
prayer, we can face clearly and un- 
afraid the many frustrating political, 
economic, and personal complexities of 
our present-day life. But The Family 
Theater does not frighten away its lis- 
teners with such highfalutin language! 
It tells them a little story, in accepted 
radio drama form, a different story each 
week but always a story about someone 
who found a better way of life for him- 
self through the discovery of real values. 
And before the story, and after it, there 
is a straightforward little speech by a 
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“County Fair” Master of 
Ceremonies William Elliott 





top Hollywood star which always leads 
to the gentle reminder that “The family 
that prays together, stays together.” 

This miracle has come to pass 
through the persistent effort of one man, 
the Rev. Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., who is 
founder and producer of The Family 
Theater. Father Peyton developed the 
idea for the radio program as a part of 
the larger crusade which he has spon- 
sored in this country, the Family Rosary. 

The “prestige program” will stay on 
the air, according to Mutual Broad- 
casting System officials, as long as Father 
Peyton and those who support him want 
to keep it on the air. Give it a try and 
decide for yourself whether it deserves 
continued support. Perhaps it will help 
to make your family “the family that 
stays together.” (MBS, Thursday, 10 
p.M., E.S.T.) 

As is the case with The Family The- 
ater, the other outstanding dramatic 
radio program which opens the door to 
the listener to a better way of life is 
nondenominational in character. 

This series has probably found a wel- 
come in your home because it has been 
on the air for some time now. It is 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER 
TOLD, and the story is, of course, the 
story of God, and more particularly, 
the story of Jesus Christ and His days 
on this earth. And with becoming dig- 
nity, it is sponsored by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company in the mat- 
ter of finance, and in the matter of 
words, in the shortest possible commer- 
cial, to wit, “This program is sponsored 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany.” Blessed the writer thereof. 

The idea for the series originated 
with Fulton Oursler, one of the editors 
of the Reader’s Digest. It was taken 
on by Goodyear to promote good public 
relations, and, to the great amazement 
of all concerned, it has sold tires as 
well. Each script is carefully scrutinized 
by a board consisting of a Catholic 
monsignor, a Presbyterian minister, a 
Methodist minister, and a Jewish rabbi. 
Every precaution is taken to avoid giv- 
ing offense. 

The annual expenditure which Good- 
year foots for these programs runs over 
$750,000. Although it is not up in the 
head-of-the-class category in the matter 
of the number of listeners, it has done 
remarkably well for a program of its 
type. And to these listeners, Goodyear 
has come to realize that it is almost the 
holder of a public trust. Last year, the 
Kudner Advertising Agency, which han- 
dies the program, and the American 
Broadcasting Company surveyed 1,400 
listeners on the question of moving the 
program from its Sunday evening spot 
to another night, in order to attract a 
wider audience. An overwhelming ma- 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





+f HE biggest business of the nation is 
in full swing again. Education is 
in full stride. The schools, on every 
level, in the nation are humming with 
activity. This big business is facing a 
critical year with many threatening 
menaces ahead. 

The walls of schools, colleges, and 
universities are bulging with overcrowd- 
ed student population. Classrooms are 
at a premium; seats are as scarce -as 
gold nuggets in New York City. School 
teachers are scarce in every bracket, and 
failure to raise teaching salaries is not 
luring deserters from the profession 
back to the classroom. Educational 
budgets are low when compared with 
spiraling costs of everything from floor 
cleaner and chalk to laboratory equip- 
ment. Cities, towns, and counties are 
sorely beset financially. Private school 
authorities are crossing their fingers. 
Catholics are praying over their plans 
for maintenance and expansion. 

These are but a few of the educational 
difficulties of the coming year about 
which educators are worried. The task 
of maintaining high standards of edu- 
cational efficiency under such adverse 
conditions reveals a host of new prob- 
lems about which to worry. An im- 
portant question is whether the parents 
of our students really share the concern 
that ought to be felt about the quantity 
and quality of education. Or are they 
inclined to dismiss it, often grumblingly, 
as a problem that belongs to the State 
or the Church? 

After all the right and the obligation 
to educate offspring devolve basically 
upon the parents. The State and the 
Church are merely substitutes or vicars 
of the parents in this important work. 
This means that parents cannot divorce 
themselves from the double responsibil- 
ity of correct selection and careful super- 
vision of the education of their children. 
Neither governmental authority nor 
educators should be permitted to run 
away with education. Nor should they 
shoulder its burdens alone. Give them 
all responsibility and you give them 
complete authority. That leads to State 


School 
Days 


by 
IGNATIUS SMITH, O. P. 


or pedagogical tyranny. Parents must 
choose a school wisely and watch its 
teaching constantly. 

Parents are directly responsible for 
the training of their young and this 
development must be physical, mental, 
moral, spiritual, and religious. The 
deficiencies of a school along any one 
of these lines of training ought to be a 
matter of serious concern to parents. 
They must not permit themselves to be 
robbed, even by law, of their right 
to give their children this complete 
development to which these young have 
a right. 

The question of rights enters into this 
whole picture constantly. God has the 
right to be known in His existence, His 
attributes, and His commandments. The 
child has a right to know its origin and 
destiny in God and its own nature. 
Education has a right to operate for the 
complete development of the student. 
Society—domestic, economic, and _politi- 
cal—has the right to products of edu- 
cation who are aware of their duties to 
themselves, to their neighbors, to their 
government, and to their God. Parents 
must choose schools for their children 
wherein all these rights are respected by 
the curriculum and by the teachers. 

More and more, outside of Catholic 
education, the curricula and the teachers 
support unbalanced development of the 
young. More and more is the nation in 
jeopardy from such counterfeit educa- 
tion. More and more do we need the 
active participation of parents in school 
supervision. They have a tremendous 
stake in the whole undertaking and un- 
escapable obligations. They must know 
their rights and must demand that the 
State and the school respect them. This 
problem is even more serious than the 
current difficulties of overcrowded class- 
rooms, teacher shortage, and spiraling 
costs. Much of our secular education is 
worse than no education. Many parents 
of children in public schools and colleges 
are beginning to realize this and are 
demanding revision of the curriculum 
and purging of the faculties. Parents, 
watch your schools! 











jority, (82 per cent) indicated that they 
wanted it to remain a Sunday fixture 
in their homes. It has remained thus, 
and will continue to do so. In fact, it 
looks as though Goodyear will have to 
go on with The Greatest Story Ever 
Told in perpetuity—a blessed thought 
where so fine a program is concerned, 
(ABC, Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m., E. S. T.) 


You ought to know that... 

GREAT SCENES FROM’ GREAT 
PLAYS will make its bow as a weekly 
series on Friday, October 1. Walter 
Hampden, veteran stage actor, will be 
the host on each broadcast and he will 
star in the first program as “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” the unfortunate lover, a 
role which Mr. Hampden has played 
over 1,000 times in his long years on the 
stage. (MBS, Friday, 8 to 8:30 P.M, 
E.S.T.) The second broadcast in the 
series on October 8 will bring listeners 
the voice of Brian Ahern in scenes from 


Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities. The 
following week, Basil Rathbone and 
Beatrice Straight will play Robert 


Browning and Elizabeth Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street. Other 
plays tentatively scheduled include The 
Corn Is Green with Jane Cowl; Boris 
Karloff in On Borrowed Time, and 
Henry Fonda in The Light That Failed. 


ON TRIAL, the American Broadcasting 
Company's pre-election series, is over- 
loaded with format which keeps getting 
in the way of the lively discussion which 
ensues when two of this country's lead- 
ing trial lawyers examine and _ cross- 
examine two of our leading congress 
men or similar political figures on the 
question represented in the platforms 
of the major parties. In spite of the 
plethora of detail which brings the mod- 
erator back to butt in far too often, 
this is a series which deserves your at- 
tention if you want to do some thinking 
for yourself before you cast that ballot 
in November. John Harlan Amen and 
James Lawrence Fly are the lawyers. 
(ABC, Wednesday, 10:30-11 p.m., E.S. 
T.) 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENTS, now 
studying in this country, are telling 
their relatives and friends back home 
about their experiences here in a weekly 
series organized by WRUL, of the 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 
The short-wave broadcasts are part of 
the “Friendship Bridge to Europe” 
which was started by WRUL in 1940, 
when British evacuee children spoke 
each night to their families during the 
bombing raids on Britain. After the 
war-time interruption the programs 


have been resumed for general listening 
in western Europe. 
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The old bath sponge may seem a prosaic 


household utensil — but here is the fascinating 


story of how it finds its way into your home 


HEN you, like millions of other 

Americans, climb into your tub 
and sink beneath the steaming ripples, 
you probably don’t think twice about 
the gentle nudging at your side. In some 
cases this may be just as well. For the 
bathtub companion that rubs carelessly 
against your frame or bobs happily 
around your toes is a skeleton! 

Comb your hair flat again, though, 
for it’s not the kind that lurks in the 
best of closets or dangles in medical 
schools. This skeleton is oval, creamy- 
yellow in color, and full of holes. It’s 
our old friend, the bathroom sponge. 

A bath sponge is the structural rem- 
nant of a submarine animal. A simple 
animal without eyes, heart, or stomach, 
it lives quietly, almost motionlessly, on 
the hills and valleys beneath. tropic seas. 
Off the coast of Florida, the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and the West Indian isles the 
sun-kissed brine suits the sponge’s taste. 
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Fastened firmly to a rock or anything 
else that offers support (even the backs 
ot aging crabs and lobsters), the sponge 
passes its days and nights drinking in 
the sea. This endless tippling is not to 
satiate a gigantic thirst. Without teeth, 
mouth, or stomach, the sponge must 
find food small enough to be taken di- 
rectly into its growing cells. As the water 
flows through the sponge’s innards, 
body cells with whip-like extensions 
draw from it all the microscopic food 
particles and dissolved oxygen it may 
contain. This is a state of affairs calcu- 
lated to keep the sponge pumping and 
whipping day and night. For in order to 
add an ounce to its weight, it must drive 
through its many tunnels and chambers 
more than a ton of water! 

The sponges that make their way to 
your home or the corner drugstore are 
only a few of the nearly endless variety 
that inhabit not only the oceans of the 


world, but also the ponds, lakes, and 


rivers of nearly every continent. The key 
to the success of the commercial sponge 
over its more numerous but inferior kin 
is its soft skeleton. Most sponges con- 
sist of minute needles, stars, hooks, and 
anchors of chalk or crude glass woven 
throughout the living tissue. Skeletons 
like these are of no commercial value. 
The household sponge, on the other 
hand, has a continuous internal frame- 
work of a pliant, absorbent material 
called spongin, a complex chemical com- 
pound closely related to silk. 

On the Gulf side of Florida, not far 
from Tampa, lies Tarpon Springs, home 
of the American sponge fisheries. Here 
boats of every description put out in 
search of the valuable sponge. A 40- or 
50-foot pole with an iron claw at one 
end is used to tear the sponge from its 
underwater perch. Leaving the mother 
vessel in dories, the spongers work in 
pairs, one as lookout, the other as oars- 
man. The lookout, peering beneath the 
water through a pail with a glass bot- 
tom, inspects the luxuriant submarine 
growth for a likely victim while the 
oarsman slowly propels the cockle along. 

Suddenly a sharp cry in modern Greek 
crackles on the still waters. Bubbles curl 
around the breaking oars. The lookout 
has spied a fine specimen nestled in a 
coral crevice half-buried in the sand. 
The long, iron-tongued pole is dexter- 
ously manipulated in powerful, hairy 
wrists to bring the prize to the surface 
in one undamaged piece. Tossed on the 
craft's planking, it erupts small crabs, 
shrimp, and other crustaceans which 
scuttle out of its folds and passageways 
and vainly seek refuge on the bare 
boards. 

In deep water, more modern means 
are employed to harvest a sponge bed. 
Equipped with diving apparatus, a 
sponger may wander for murky miles 
along a sponge bar. Groping in the 
eerie twilight of the deep, plucking a 
sponge here and there, choosing only 
the larger ones, the diver places his 
catch in a net bag which he carries. 
When the bag is filled, he signals the 
ship, which has been following his pro- 
gress by the stream of bubbles that rise 
to the surface and burst. Relieved of his 
catch, the diver continues the hunt with 
a new bag lowered to him immediately. 
On a good day he may gather as many 
as a hundred and fifty pieces. 

Underwater marauding is both ex- 
hausting and dangerous. The bends, oc- 
cupational disease of divers, constitutes 
the greatest hazard. In spite of reckless 
disregard for decompression tanks, these 
brawny, sea-prowlers of sturdy Greek 
stock live long, productive lives. 

Sharks offer occasional exceptions to 
this rule. The scent of blood from a 
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hand accidentally scratched on a piece 
of sharp coral will draw every shark in 
the area. To a blood-hungry shark, div- 
ing suits are tissue. Since the suits cover 
all but the diver’s hands, even an un- 
scratched sponger is careful when sharks 
zlide near. The instant a huge form 
looms, the diver stops dead in his tracks, 
hides his hands under his armpits, and 
remains motionless until the shark has 
satisfied its curiosity and moves on. 
rhe sponge industry suffered a severe 
blow in 1940 and only now is beginning 
to climb back to its feet. In 1939, the 
sponges in the Caribbean and the Gulf 
of Mexico suddenly became sick. This 
mysterious blight struck first at the mud 
panks off the Bahamas, then spread 
rapidly through the fishing grounds in 
Cuba, Florida, and the other Gulf and 
Caribbean beds. Dr. Paul S. Galtsoff of 
he U. S. Bureau of Fisheries believes a 
ungoid micro-organism to have been 
e cause. Cut off at the source, the sup- 
ly of American sponges all but disap- 
peared. Prices soared. The cost grew so 
xorbitant that manufacturers began to 
produce synthetic sponges. These rub- 
yer synthetics helped carry on through 
war years, but they could never 
match the efficiency of the natural 
sponge. As suddenly as the illness ap- 
eared, it vanished. Today the beds are 
filling again with new, healthy tenants. 
\ sponge brought to the surface is 
slimy creature with a fishy smell, a far 
cry from the finished product in your 
bathtub. Immediately after a catch the 
process of preparing the sponge for mar- 
ket begins. The first step is to remove 


Preparing to dive to 150 foot depth, 
this sponge fisherman wears a spe- 
cial flexible suit for ease in moving 


the sponge’s thin, tenacious skin and 
the jelly-like protoplasm filling its cells. 
This is done by stringing the sponges 
in a giant necklace across the ship’s 
rigging to decay in the sun. Old salts of 
the sponge fleet say that this explains 
why the crew members are inveterate 
pipe smokers, using only the strongest 
of tobaccos. After a three to four-day 
sunbath, any remaining skin is scraped 
off with knives. The fishermen then 
stamp on them vigorously in their bare 
feet, finally washing them in buckets 
of sea water to knead out the last traces 
of jelly. 


OME sponge men prefer to let the 
sea do the job for them. After 
the usual three-day cure in the sun, the 
sponges are placed in a kraal (a 10-foot 
enclosure made by driving stakes to- 
gether in shallow water to form a cage) 
and the tides separate the offensive mat- 
ter in no time. 

Thoroughly cleaned and dried, the 
sponges get their irregular edges trim- 
med with sheep shears and their im- 
perfections cored out like eyes in a 
potato. These manicured “cuts” are 
sorted by shape (round pieces bring a 
higher price because they wear better), 
size, and class. There are over 130 dif- 
ferent commercial grades. 

Strongest and most durable of sponges 
is the Rock Island Sheepswool. Capable 
of holding two to three times its own 
weight of water, it is the most sought 
after sponge and has a ready market. 
Its large pores and rough texture con- 
fine its use to industry. 


The Key Sheepswool, similar to the 
Rock Island but much softer and lacking 
the big sponge’s durability, is found in 
many bathrooms. It is often lined with 
red streaks which oldtimer spongers at. 
tribute to the iron present in the rocks 
on which they're usually found. 

Your friend in the tub, though, is 
usually one of the Grass or Yellow va. 
rieties. Not very durable, these sponges 
seldom appear in use outside the home, 
Before they hit the notions counter, 
they are bleached to increase their eye 
appeal. This is a good thing, for prior 
to bleaching they range in color from 
olive drab to coal black. It takes fifteen 
minutes to turn them into radiant 
blonds. 

The softest and most closely grained 
sponge is the Reef, a high-priced aristo- 
crat of the deep suited only to the bath- 
rooms of the elite. But even the poor 
man has his fling with miniatures of 
this sponge when he undergoes an 6per- 
ation. In the hands of a skilled surgeon 
the Reef becomes an adjunct of mercy. 

Even in the astute hands of Charlie 
Chan, fictional Inspector of Homicide 
of the Honolulu police, the lowly sponge 
proved its usefulness. A suspect in a 
particularly gruesome murder case, con- 
fronted with Detective Chan's interpre- 
tation of the clues involved, remarked 
indignantly that the reconstruction of 
the murder as Chan saw it was full of 
holes and would not hold water. To 
which, with typical oriental logic, Chan 
murmured: “Consider the lowly sponge. 
Who can deny that it is full of holes, 
and yet it holds water!” 


In this sponge shop, all kinds of sponges and the various exotic sea 
growths found in tropical waters are displayed. They have to bring 
a fair price — sponge divers average a yearly salary of $10,000 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Evenings of Kecollection 

SOME WEEKS AGO I went down to 14 East Twenty-Ninth 
Street in New York City, which is the address of the Convent 
of Mary Reparatrix, to attend an Evening of Recollection, a 
devotion of which I had recently learned. It was a warm 
evening in late August and not a night one would expect to 
find a crowd there. Possibly a motion picture might entice 
in an air-cooled hall, but it scarcely seemed an evening to be 
given up voluntarily to religious conferences. 

I reached the chapel, a large plain room, just as the first of 
three conferences ended. To my amazement I saw a huge 
crowd of young women, some in the halls, some climbing the 
narrow old stairs for a few moments out on the side walk, 
some sitting in the chapel talking. When the second con- 
ference began the large space was filled quickly. Every seat 
was taken and girls were still bringing in chairs to put in 
front of the front row of chairs. 

The young Jesuit who was retreat master spoke well. He 
treated his audience as if they were intelligent young women 
who were well able to take in doctrine without sweetening or 
watering down. He spoke especially of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, emphasizing the fact that this was no cloudy, senti- 
mental conception, as some—and even Catholics—seem to 
think, but a fact, an actual union. The difficulty, of course, 
was that one can see an actual body, but this Body cannot be 
seen with the physical eyes. Yet every member is needed to 
make it complete, efficient, and efficacious for the work of God 
in the world. 

There was no longer a Christ walking the streets of the 
world as long ago, he said, and then he pointed out into the 
audience. “But there is you, and you and you and you, to 
walk in His place and do His work today.” Not merely at- 
tendance at Mass and fulfilling other obligations laid down by 
the Church, he said, was needed, but actions—the same action, 
so far as finitely possible, which Our Lord carried on when 
He was on earth and which is the duty of all who are a part 
of the Mystical Body to carry on. 

The large gathering listened intently. I looked at them 
while I too listened. They were typical young women—if the 
word typical really means anything. There were young girls 
and older women. Several sitting near me wore wedding 
rings. There were pretty girls and plain girls. Some were 
better dressed than others. But they all were listening with 
deep intentness there in that warm chapel, with the lassitude 
of summer over the city. Clearly they were deeply interested. 
Clearly they had come because they wanted to—one might 
almost say, because they felt they must. 

These Evenings of Recollection are really an astonishing 
manifestation of spiritual activity. The idea is the brain 
child of the Sisters of the Society of Mary Reparatrix on East 
Twenty-Ninth Street, and its sudden success has left even 
these Sisters, who are accustomed to retreat work, surprised 
as well as greatly pleased. 


The Beginning of the Movement 
IT ALL BEGAN very simply. Last May the Sisters told a 
few girls, and among them groups who lived in resident 
houses, that there was a plan afoot to have a short evening 
retreat of a few hours once a month. It would begin with 
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the reciting of the Rosary at six-thirty; there would be three 
conferences with intervals of relaxation, and it would end 
with Benediction. The third conference would be given in 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament and confessions would 
be heard afterward, To the amazement of the sponsors of 
the plan who had at first been actually hesitant about asking 
girls who worked all day to come for three solid hours of 
spiritual exercises, and also despite the fact that there had 
been absolutely no notices sent out save by word of mouth 
and on a bulletin board, over 350 girls came. With only a 
few exceptions they all signed up for future monthly evenings 
of the same kind. 

It had been planned to give ane retreat in May and one in 
June, and then, if they were fairly successful, to resume them 
in the fall. Instead they continued during July and August 
and will go straight on without interruption. The August 
file of those present for one or more retreats has six hundred 
names. It is now evident that there will have to be more 
than one monthly retreat since the chapel cannot be stretched 
to take in so many, and smaller groups are preferable anyway. 

Partly the idea for these Evenings of Recollection came to 
the Sisters through the encyclical on the Liturgy by Pius XIL 
There he urged people to cultivate days or even evenings of 
recollection. The Sisters had sensed the need, but they had 
not themselves realized how great it was. The purpose and 
object of the work is simple and very clear: one must first 
have an interior life oneself before one can influence others 
in a spiritual way. 

Surely the idea of such evenings is not limited to a great 
metropolis. The crowds may be larger there, but if the need 
exists in the large city, so must it in the smaller. And it is 
good to realize that the appeal is not an emotional one but is 
an attempt to educate the intelligence in the life of the spirit. 

Already the Sisters are speaking of breaking up the large 
crowd into smaller groups. And already young professional 
women are asking for an evening of recollection for their own 
groups—lawyers, teachers, and others. This is excellent too, 
for then the retreat master will be able to concentrate not 
only on the all-over reason for such retreats but on the 
special contribution the various groups can make. 


Trained to Lead 

THERE IS A STIRRING in the Church, of that there is 
little doubt, a realization that the contribution of a Catholic 
to the world he lives in should be more than attendance at 
Mass and an occasional good work. There is his need to go 
forth, as the retreat master so well phrased it, and walk where 
Our Lord walked and imitate Him in His work for others. 
But there must come first the training of the interior life 
before one is of deep value to others. 

This I know, that as I sat there and saw what I could call 
a sea of faces, all intent, all interested, there is a definite 
need in our crowded world, full of days of material busyness, 
for something more for our young women than the Sunday 
Mass and the occasional other religious exercises. For one 
thing, such an evening as these will bring them together to 
think along the lines of the Spirit, and to carry the message 
of Our Lord to others. It is true Catholic Action and in- 
spired, as such action must be, by a Catholic spirit. 
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AS the boys at Monogram Pictures 
Studios in Hollywood about Phil 
Regan and the answer is “Phil's knock- 
ing ‘em dead!” But the lads aren’t 
referring solely to the silverscreen ap- 
pearances of Phil, recently a star at 
Monogram, but also to the night club 
appearances of the Brooklyn-born Cath- 
olic boy who rose up the not-so-easy 
way to become one of the top figures 
of screen, radio, and dinner shows. 

For nearly fifteen years Phil Regan 
has been “knocking ‘em dead” in the 
entertainment world. And his romantic 
Irish voice still keeps him in the van- 
guard of the nation’s top singing per- 
sonalities. After Phil finishes his 
national tour, he’ll be back in Holly- 
wood. In the past few years you've 
seen Phil, for a few examples, costarred 
with Gale Storm, the Queen of Mono- 
eram, in Sun Bonnet Sue and The 
Swing Parade of 1946, not to forget 
Phil’s picture The Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi. Earlier Phil was a star with 20th- 
Century-Fox when he made such films 
as Sweet Rosie O’Grady with Betty Gra- 
ble. Before this there were starring 
films for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Para- 
mount, Warners, and Republic. 

There can be no getting away from 
the Horatio Alger angle of Phil's career. 
The pluck of the Irish has taken a poor 
Brooklyn boy and put him in the lights 
of marquees from the Chinese in Holly- 
wood, the Oriental in Chicago, and the 
Capitol in Salt Lake City, and other 
noted movie houses to the crossroads 
flicker palaces of grass roots America. 

Back in the year 1908 there was a 
financial panic in the United States. 
Sports writers might have attributed 
this to the losses of the people who 
bet against Notre Dame in football 
that year, as the South Benders lost only 
to Michigan. Yet the Irish record prob- 
ably meant not a thing to Michael and 
Maria Regan, who lived on Kent Ave- 
nue in Brooklyn. 

For to not-fashionable Kent Avenue 
the spring of 1908 brought a fourth 
child to the couple. Mike Regan, a 
jovial teamster, felt that the fact that 
Phil and the fire engines had arrived on 
Kent Avenue at the same time—the en- 
gines were answering a call to a near-by 
address—was a good sign. 

“A fireman the lad will be, Maria,” 
Michael Regan told his pretty wife. 
And to the hard-working teamster whose 
pay check hardly stretched out over 
three children before Phil's debut, the 
life of a fire fighter was indeed a rosy 
situation. For those were the days of 
charging fire horses, smoke-churning 
steamers, and a “23-skidoo” to the little 
boys who always wanted to know why 
a fireman wore red suspenders. 

Mike Regan, after a day of hauling, 
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IRISH 


With smiling Irish eyes and romantic 


tenor voice, Phil Regan sang his 


way to the top on screen and radio 


by FRANK CUNNINGHAM 


would spend an evening on Kent Ave- 
nue singing Irish ballads. Phil has 
said, “I never had a singing teacher, 
though I suppose you'd say that Dad 
was indirectly my teacher. We didn’t 
have an extra dollar, but we did have 
many an extra blessing until I was 
fifteen years old. That year my parents 
died. I had to quit school.” 





Phil Regan, radio singing star 


School meant a great deal to young 
Phil. He had attended the parochial 
schools and was a member of the Paulist 
Fathers choir directed by the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Finn. 

So Phil’s formal education ended. 
Perhaps it was the thought of those 
days of disappointment which made 
Phil, many years later, see that his chil- 
dren received an excellent education. 


Joe Regan, Phil's oldest boy, went to 
Loyola in Los Angeles and later was an 
air cadet at Coe College: Phil Jr. also 
attended Loyola. And the two girls, 
Joan Ann and Marilyn, attended Cath- 
olic girls schools. 

Before his father’s death, Phil had 
appeared in amateur stage shows and 
for three weeks was a member of a 
Gus Edwards review. That was in 1921 
and the beloved Gus Edwards, then 
around forty, was at his height. But he 
had no steady stage work for Phil. 

Young Phil Regan wasn’t to return 
to the stage until 1934—and then it was 
a movie stage in Hollywood and Phil 
had won a reputation as a radio star. 
But all this is farther ahead in the game 
than Michigan was over U.S.C. in the 
1948 Rose Bowl frolic! 

There were nine years in between 
—fronh 1924 to 1933—in which Phil did 
as assorted a collection of jobs as list- 
ed in an employment agency ad. 
Happy? Not with his jobs. They were 
just a means of living. All right for a 
kid who had stopped school at fifteen, 
they weren't the kind of jobs that Mike 
Regan had secretly hoped for his son. 

And, too, there was Jo. Jo? 

Yes, Jo Dwyer, a pretty little girl of 
seventeen Phil had met when he was 
in the hospital after gashing a hand 
while at work. Jo had come over with 
Agnes Lennan, one of Phil's girl 
friends. Agnes kissed Phil good-by. 
Jo didn’t. Phil laughed and said, “How 
about it, Jo?” 

Jo kissed him. And no sooner was 
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phil out of the hospital than he and Jo 
were saying “How about it?” every 
night for a year. Then, in 1925, at St. 
Francis Xavier’s in Brooklyn, Jo Dwyer 
and Phil Regan were married by Father 
Scully. 

“We were only seventeen when we 
were married,” Regan says, “but we 
were so much in love we decided to 
make it fun until I got a bank account 
and a better job.” 


O the years went on and the bank 
all grew—a little—and the jobs 
little. And the family 
little; two sons and two 


got better—a 
grew—not a 
daughters. 

By now Phil had realized that he 
should be getting ahead faster in more 
ways than just the size of his family. 
His winning personality landed him the 
job as court clerk for Judge George 
Martin in Brooklyn. 

This was the turning break for young 
Regan. Judge Martin took an interest 
in him and told Phil he was a likely 
candidate for ‘one of the finest.” With 
conscientious night studying, Phil be- 
came a member of the Police Depart- 
ment. But the seamy side of life so 
depressed Phil that his merry Irish 
heart wasn’t in the tale of life as written 
on police court records. 
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When Phil wasn’t sleuthing—he was 
a special investigator—he was singing. 
One evening he sang at the home of a 
friend. Among the guests was Ralph 
Wonders, at that time head of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System's artists 
bureau in New York. Wonders asked 
him to appear for an audition. 

Unknown to Phil, his audition was 
listened to not only by Wonders, but 
by top members of the Burns and Allen 
show who were seeking a new singer to 
spotlight with Guy Lombardo. Phil 
landed the spotlight place in Big Time 
radio. As Paul Snell, the well-known 
publicist, once said, “Phil just stepped 
up and rang the bell on his first try!” 

Radio, after over a year, led to films 
late in 1934, when Phil, without a movie 
contract, California with a 
round-trip ticket just in case. His radio 
success soon had him a film contract, 
and the Regan family moved from the 
subway circuit of New York to the sport 
car circuit of California. Warners lent 
Regan to M-G-M, and Phil's debut was 
with Betty Grable in Student Tour. It 


came to 





There is plenty of protection at the Regan home, as Phil’s outdoor 


hobby is raising great Danes. 
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Indoors, he collects antique guns 





is interesting to note that almost ten 
years later Phil and Betty Grable were 
starred in Sweet Rosie O’Grady at 20th 
Century-Fox. 

At Warners Phil played with Bette 
Davis in Housewife and starred in a 
host of films over several years. Chang: 
ing over to the Republic Studios, where 
the first of his many starring films there 
was Smiling Irish Eyes, Phil also went 
on Ken Murray's radio show and New 
York saw him on the stage in Du Barry 
was a Lady. The kid who had been in 
Gus Edwards’ revue back in the early 
twenties in Gotham this time was fea- 
tured with Betty Grable. 

After the musical, Phil did photo- 
plays for 20th Century-Fox, Monogram, 
Paramount, and other studios. He has 
made many records for Decca and has 
appeared on countless radio shows. 
During the war he landed as one of the 
top stars on Fletcher Wiley’s “Home- 
Front Reporter” program heard five 
days a week over Columbia. 

Incidentally, audiences at Phil's per- 
sonal appearances find he isn’t‘as tall 
as he appears on the screen. He is five 
feet ten and has brown hair and hazel 
eyes. 

Although it would seem that Phil's 
club tours should take care of his yen 
for traveling, the actor still wants to 
make a trip around the world with his 
family. He did halt in one place long 
enough to be a star of a recent Eastern 
legitimate stage presentation. But even 
if Phil's voice has gone around the 
world via screen, radio, and recordings, 
he hasn’t been able to make it himself. 

The Regans have a beautiful home in 
which is housed Phil's collection of an- 
tique guns, of which he has several 
hundred. In his personal collection of 
unusual items of theatrical interest are 
a walking stick and shaving mug once 
belonging to the great tenor and song 
writer Chauncey Olcott, author of 
“When Irish Eyes are Smiling,” “My 
Wild Irish Rose,” “Mother Machree,” 
and others. Phil was given these treas- 
ured possessions by Mrs. Olcott when 
he visited her at Inniscarra, Saratoga. 

The Regans are deeply religious 
people, and Phil says his success has 
been because of the prayers of his fam- 
ily. In his lovely Pasadena home he 
has converted one room into a chapel 
and he made miniature stations of the 
cross for it. In his yard he has a plaque 
of the Madonna, St. Joseph, and St. 
Anne. 

When Phil does get away from floor- 
show spotlights, away from the camera 
and the microphone, his outdoor hobby 
is not raising his voice but great Danes. 
And ‘tis lucky the Dane who has this 
amiable, generous master. This animal 
will never lead “a dog’s life!” 
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Y friend McShane, the lawyer, told 
me this. Perhaps you know Mc- 
Shane: the ruddy boyishness of his face, 
which he will never lose, disguised by 
a fearsome jutting of pointed, reddish 
beard. There is something about Mc- 
Shane that brings out conversation even 
with chance acquaintances, and he has 
1 definite flair for listening not often 
found these days. By chance, or grace 
of the dining-car conductor, he was at 
a table for four: conversing with two of 
them, and curiously aware of the fourth 
man who, sitting in the window seat 
opposite McShane, seemed politely 
aloof. His eyes rather kept straying to 
the landmarks that fled by: ripe harvest 
fields, the black sterility of railway 
yards, the sudden whizz and clatter of 
passing trains, the rolling panorama of 
hill and dale, of burnished woodlot, of 
farms and villages, and after a time the 
first lifting of the hills. 

It was only after the manufacturer 
from Grand Rapids and the broker 
from Toronto had paid their score and 
left the table, that this fourth man 
turned and spoke. 

“You were quite right, you know,” he 
said. “It’s like you told those two fel- 
lows. About the time you're ready to 
chuck humanity, and yourself included, 
into the trash can; about the time you 
get to feeling everything’s headed for the 
scrap heap, and that if you got right 
inside people’s heads and hearts you'd 
find the same kind of chaos and futility, 
you hear of something or run into some- 
thing that cuts right across the theory.” 

He quirked his mouth and smiled at 
McShane. McShane saw now that though 
he appeared older, he was really quite 
young; he’d been around a bit, no 
doubt. You never knew nowadays. His 
eyes again appraised McShane. He did 
not say, “Would you like to hear what 
I've got to say?” He just looked Mc- 
Shane in the eyes and started pitching. 

“Dont think it’s anything so - - big,” 
he said. “You've probably overlooked 
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Tim was a simple fellow, but he taught his more sophisticated 
neighbors a few thing about loyalty and love 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARDIS HUGHES 


by LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


Coningford on your timetable. I used 
to live there, and of course all this got 
back to me one way or another. 

“The post office in Coningford is one 
of those additions to the general store 
you still find in a few small places. 
Momma and Poppa Peterson run it; 
that’s the way everybody knows them, 
because it’s always ‘Momma this’ and 
‘Poppa that’ with them. They had a 
son, born a bit late to them, a great 
gawk of a lad he grew to be with a mop 
of fair hair that always needed cutting 
and fell over one eye and had to be 
pushed back. Poor Tim Peterson, people 
used to say. Not quite all there. A bit 
wanting. Well, maybe he was. We all 
liked him, of course. ‘Hello, Tim,’ we'd 
hail him, and he would get out a slow, 
answering ‘Hello.’ The school kids used 
to tease him a bit, but they had a lot of 
respect for his own kind of knowledge. 
Tim knew where the first spring flowers 
were to be found, where the trout would 
lurk in any given season or weather. 

“I suppose there was something rather 
comic about Tim’s falling in love; and 
he had wits enough to know it had to 
be all one-sided; it could never go any 
further. So it didn’t matter that this girl 
was already married. Tim lived for the 
times when she'd drive in to Coningford 
to get the mail; because she and her 
husband had a hankering to pioneer a 
bit in a mild way. They'd bought for 
a song an old disused pioneer farm- 
house, some miles north of Coningford 
over a road that only their converted 
jeep could stand up to. He had done 
some journalistic work before the war 
cut a wedge out of his life. She could 
sketch and paint a bit—a delicate sort 
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peared in over a hundred magazines. 
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of style with a minimum of line—rather 
good. The idea was to grow enough to 
feed themselves and trade in at Poppa 
and Momma Peterson's store, and he 
would work out some articles and she 
might even place some of her sketches, 
and together they would do a_ book 
about their experiences. You know the 
kind of thing. It wasn't so wildcat an 
idea. It’s paid off for some. 

“She painted Tim one day, a pretty 
fair effort. They used to fetch him up 
in the jeep and he would help with the 
clearing and repairing and planting. He 
was immensely pleased, but there was 
something else he wanted. She'd done 
a colored sketch of herself—one of those 
things in a mirror. Tim said, ‘Do you 
suppose I could ever have one of them?’ 
So the man and the girl exchanged 
amused glances, and nodded, and Tim 
got his wish. I suppose nothing in all 
Tim's life ever meant so much to him. 


ec OU can see the implicit inno- 

cence and even the reason in 
Tim’s mind that he worried for her 
when the man got a chance—not a bad 
one either—to go to the city and do 
some articles. An agent had smelled 
him out, and there was a radio tie-up to 
it. She was all for having him not miss 
it, saying she’d carry on all right, and 
that Tim would come up now and then 
and help. So she drove him to the 
Coningford station in the jeep and 
waved to him as the train pulled out. 

“She drove in more often for his let- 
ters, which came pretty regularly. And 
Tim, through it all, was like a guardian 
angel—unobtrusive, singularly perceptive 
for one who was ‘wanting.’ 

“In a month the husband was back 
with the news that the series had been 
extended. She took it well, but the few 
days he was home they didn’t talk to- 
gether just as usual. I guess that wasn’t 
her fault. She tried, but she was par- 
ticularly sensitive to atmosphere. Tim 
knew she was worried. 
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“There was another trip to the Con- 
ingford Station. Can't you see them 
driving down over that impossible road 
she had come to love, with its strong, 
pungent smell of the woods, and the 
sound of running water under ferny 
bank? And her holding on to his arm 
and saying, ‘Darling, you mustn’t worry 
about me. It’s such a chance for you,’ 
and only biting her lip a little when 
the train pulled out. 


ec T first his letters came as usual. 

And then not so many, nor so 
long. He was busy, he wrote. And then 
—then for a whole week she waited, and 
nothing came. Poppa and Momma Pet- 
erson got so they would shuffle through 
the mail hurriedly as soon as it came in, 
expecting to see a letter for her—and 
looking at each other silently when 
there was none. They would say things 
to try and comfort her, and Tim would 
watch her in his unobtrusive way. He 
got so he hardly ate anything. She final- 
ly sent a wire, ‘No letters is everything 
all right,’ and got a wire back, ‘Sure 
everything fine will be writing you.’ And 
still the letter did not come. Every day 
she drove that impossible road, and went 
back without it. 

“Then the letter came. It came the 
day of the big storm. The day the big 
trees came down, and the sky just seemed 
to open up and let everything go. Poppa 
and Tim met the train—long hours late 
—and managed to get the mailbags to 
the store. And there, a trifle damp, was 
the expected letter. ‘Well now,’ Momma 
Peterson said, smiling happily. ‘It's come 
at last.” Then she pulled down her 
spectacles and looked at Tim, who was 
pulling on an old windbreaker. Momma 
started to say, “You can’t go, Tim. You'd 
never make it,’ but Poppa’s hand made 
the slightest motion and Momma held 
quiet. There was a light in Tim's face. 
People who happened into the store 
just then, fighting their way through the 
storm, spoke of it afterward. This was 
his great occasion. At last he could do 
something for her—something that mat- 
tered intensely. 

“They tell me that even now people 
shake their heads and wonder how 
Tim made it. The trees were tangled 
and still coming down; at times the 
wind was like a wall you could lean 
against. The roads were washed out 
in places, and there was low-lying 
land now in torrent through which Tim 
had to go. Maybe nobody but Tim 
could have made it; but he got there. 
He came exhausted but happy to the 


(Continued on page 72) 


Tim, all his devotion written on 
his face, said, “I brung it to you” 
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The Chinese People 


\ girl weaves baskets on a city street. Miao hangs A boy is frying long doughnuts to sell in the street. 
\is wash to dry; his tobacco crop hangs on same line. His business is a real necessity, not a childish whim. 


Pw . +e os “Rs i 


Rickshas can’t stop. Tire punctures mean loss of An aged letter writer ekes out an existence. To the 
ennies. In hand-to-mouth living, no pennies—no rice. unlearned youth his character brush is a magic wand. 


THE SIGN 





arry On 


China wears a mask. Mis- 
understood and little 
appreciated, it struggles 
for world recognition 


Younc and old, the people of China 
reveal little to a casual observer. Only 
those who dwell among them for some 
time, and whose purpose brings a close 
and constant contact with all classes, . 
gin an insight into the minds and The inconveniences of the town pump do not destroy the age-old 
hearts of this great people. good humor of the Chinese. Here town gossip is daily discussed. 

On the surface of things, the fierce 
siruggle for existence is the most press- 
ing occupation of the vast majority of 
the Chinese. Only the very young have 
time for play, and childish faces quickly 
take on an expression of reserve and 
appraisal. The faces of the aged are 
veritable charts of the course of arduous 
and precarious living. 

You can imagine what an experience 
it is for an American missionary who 
finds himself suddenly transplanted to 
the strange, baffling world of the Orient. 
He walks through crowded city streets, 
where the murmur of a strange and most 
dificult language sounds in his ears. At 
village market places and at river ports 
of trade he watches the intense, noisy 
bartering between merchants and buy- 
ers. Across a mountain path he can 
walk back two thousand years of time 
and see farmers using tools and methods 
that have not changed since the time of 
Christ. 

The time—rather the timelessness of 
Christ. From the missionary’s lips fall 
the very words of the Master: “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Against the clamor of man- 
kind absorbed in a quest for material 
goods, anxious first and last about what 
they shall eat and what they shall 
wear, the missionary raises his voice 
in the call of the Saviour of the world: 
“Come to Me all you who labor and are 
heavy burdened, and I shall refresh 


2 ae ~ Me al 


Boys will be boys—mischief may be brewing. All nations have 
dead-end kids. Missionaries implant love for God and country. 


The inscrutable face of China is a 
mask. Our Passionist Missionaries look 
behind the mask and see a people bur- 
dened with the fearful superstitions of 
pagan worship. Yet withal they find the 
same human qualities common to all 
men, the virtues and vices, the strength 
and weakness. Above all, the mission- 
aries find the precious souls for whom 
Jesus Christ died on the Cross. Children gaze in wonderment at this traditional actor’s mask. 
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About Bells white meat, it also fits neatly into a kitchenette oven. Asked 

Similar research has produced a super-pig. The world’s § godestly 

> Some REMARKS ON THE History of bells and the purposes best meat-producing pig, as every farmer knows, is the Danish §§ of a cle: 

they have served throughout the years are made by Anne Landrace. It possesses a white complexion, however, which “But 

Heyburn in an article in “The Cross.” A few selected para- renders it liable to sunburn. Beltsville scientists, seeking an A hur 

graphs: animal that could withstand Kansan heat, crossed the Danish § {ew mot 

pig with dark-skinned American strains. Now they havea § x he 

When the first bell sounded no one knows. Primitive man, — Pig which is tough-skinned, thick-legged, and unusually rich § why : 

idly playing outside his cave, may perhaps have heard the in bacon and hams. en ha 
clink of stone upon stone, and with glee devised the first Cattle are undergoing the same kind of metamorphosis. 
percussion instrument; his descendants, discovering the more Years ago cattle were long-legged, long-horned, sinewy 
pleasing clink of metals, made the bell. We do know that creatures. They were able to give battle to beasts of prey but 

Egyptians and Greeks used hand-bells; that a golden bell were not too rich in beef. Since cattle need no longer fend p Some 

decorated the ephod of the Jewish high priest; that the for themselves, horns have become an anachronism; they § gven | 

Levites sounded them on certain occasions when their noise merely injure other cattle in crowded stockyards. Thanks to “Cham 

was “so deafening that you could not hear a person speak in scientific breeding, future beef cattle will be short-legged and _ 

all Jerusalem”; and that in China, ancient land, bells—some hornless, quick-maturing and heavy-set, capable of furnishing 9 ~~. 

larger than those found in any other country—have been more rib roasts than was ever dreamed possible before. ing bit 

used for more than four thousand years. . . Poultry breeding has also gone scientific. At Beltsville § ™ les 

The first large bells for church purposes were probably there are poultry that lay eggs for poaching—eggs with thick  sapgh 
cast in Italy, but it was in Belgium that the art of bell- whites which keep the yolk intact while boiling. There are Thé 0 
founding was brought to perfection. The beautiful decora- poultry that lay eggs with harder than average shells. Once gi 
tions of these bells were in low relief and were confined to poultrymen complained of the difficulty they had in separat- 
the top and bottom rims so that vibration was not impeded. ing male and female baby chicks. Beltsville researchers went § Ch 

fo Belgium, too, belongs the honor of devising that to work on the problem. They came up with a line whos harbit 
colossal musical instrument—the carillon. In the seventeenth male chicks have a dark stripe down the back! which 
century these were found in all the principal towns. Malines comb 
and Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, and Louvain were famous for The Great Balogh band's 
their bell towers. At times the bells were rung to warn the a tee Se is W 
citizens of approaching danger, or rang out peals of triumph > Dan Parker writes in “Sport on the unique verbal talents says 
when the peril was past. Strasbourg tower had no carillon, of Harry Balogh, the New Look in fight announcers. A few their 
but its mine bells were remarkably rich in inscription. The Ff /ts anecdotes: He 
first or “Holy Ghost” bell, dated 1375, was rung only when ; : w the « 
two fires were seen in the town at once. The second, the Not long ago he introduced Gus Lesnevich as “The man § apt. 
Storm Bell, warned the traveler of bad weather approaching § Who, like good wine, goes on forever.” To mix up his J corr 
from the Vosges or guided him in the dark of night to the delivery a bit, the next time he had occasion to announce Ang 
gate of the city. “Big John” of Moscow was the largest bell Gus, he described him as the fighter who, like Tennyson's E 
in the world; no belfry was strong enough to hold it. It  >rook, improves with age.” Gus, by the way, seems to bring § are 
formed the dome of a chapel made by excavating the space out the best in Balogh. One night, Harry told the St. it cc 
beneath it, but now it may be simply a curiosity in a country Nicholas Arena fans, and all those watching him on television, J Gac 
whose people used to delight in, and respond to, the bell’s that “Les Gusnavich will meet Billy Fox.” Apprised of this add 
call to prayer. twist of the tongue by a ringside admirer, Harry went back has 

to the mike and said; “I beg your pardon, ladies and gentle- sev 
men. I meant to say Ges Lusnavich.” 
Made To Order During the Italo-Ethiopean war, when Balogh was a new 
» Some two thousand men and women employed by the arrival on the big time, Joe Louis was matched to fight 
U.S. Department of Agriculture bring science to the farm Primo Carnera at Yankee Stadium. The Boxing Commission, > 
in their research laboratories at Beltsville, Md. From an fearing racial trouble, asked the announcer to make a speech El 
article by Vernon E. Brink in “Columbia”: before the main bout, appealing to the crowd's sense of fait * 
lay. 

After years of crossing and re-crossing, Beltsville scientists 4 “Just leave that to me, General, and put the matter in my : 
have managed to produce a turkey tailor-made for the hands,” said Balogh when General John J. Phelan, since . 
modern housewife. The gobbler not only contains mostly deceased, explained the situation to Harry. 
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That night, before the main bout, Harry unburdened him- 
gif of a classic. He split infinitives, he left prepositions 

ing, he mixed metaphors, he used the objective case 
jfter the inverted passive. But all this was just a buildup 
jor the sock-dolager which, like the great showman he is, 
he saved for his exit line. Having finally arrived at it, he 
deared his throat, paused a few moments for effect, then 
“et ‘em have it.” 

“So I appeal to you,” he concluded, “to look at and view 
ihis great fistic encounter and boxing match with your minds 
free from prejudism.” 

The boys in the press pews fell under the ring, doubled 
yp with mirth, but the crowd gave Balogh probably the 
geatest hand an announcer has ever received at a prize fight. 
There was no trouble that night, except for poor Primo, and 
aedit for this was bestowed officially on Harry in the form 
of a Boxing Commission citation which is one of his most 
weasured possessions. 

Asked later where he got the word “prejudism,” Harry 
modestly replied: “I was inspired, and it just came to me out 
of a clear sky.” 

“But there’s no such word as prejudism,” he was told. 

A hurt look came over his face, but it lingered for only a 
few moments. Then Harry chased it with a confident smile 
a he countered: “Well, there's Fascism and Communism, 
w why shouldn’t there be prejudism? I think the dictionary 
men have fallen down on their job.” 


Birds’ Names 


»Some information on where birds’ names originate ts 
given in an article reprinted by “Magazine Digest” from 
‘Chambers’ Journal” of London. We quote: 


Our ancestors evidently made a common practice of nam- 
ing birds after people. The petrel borrowed its name from 
no less an august person than St. Peter, because its peculiar 
pattering makes it appear to be walking on top of the waves. 
Thé martin is a namesake of St. Martin, the famous Bishop 
of Tours. 

Sometimes our feathered friends were given nicknames, 
or Christian names, which have endured for centuries. That 
harbinger of spring, the robin, is nothing more than Robert 
which was formerly spelled Robyn. Magpie is simply a 
combination of the shortened form for Margaret and that 
bird’s Latin name, pica... . 

“With creatures so constantly and variedly noisy as birds,” 
ays David Gunston, “it is hardly surprising that many of 
their names are directly imitative of certain calls.” 

Hence the peewit and pipit are obvious examples. So is 
the daw, although the name in original Teutonic was more 
apt. And the crow and the rook have cries which roughly 
correspond to their names—if you pronounce them in the old 
Anglo-Saxon manner. . . 

Etymologists—the people who study word derivations— 
are agreed that the ptarmigan has had an unfair deal when 
itcomes to names. The ptarmigan’s name is based on an old 
Gaelic geographical term tarmachan. A careless map-maker 
added a superfluous “p” to the place, and so the ptarmigan 
has been having his name spelled incorrectly for the past 
several hundred years! 


Over The Counter 


>From an article in “Saturday Evening Post” by Blake 


Ehrlich, we reprint these paragraphs on a great American 
mstitution— the diner: 


_ The dining-car business is no longer a matter of parlay- 
ing a hundred dollars and a lot of energy into ten thousand, 
but a matter of manipulating $10,000 or $100,000 into 
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$1,000,000 or some appreciable fraction thereot. Ten years 
ago the average check in the average dog wagon was twenty- 
five cents; today its from fifty to sixty cents. Net profits from 
well-run diners these days average $10,000 to $20,000 a year, 
and some big-time operators take home close to $100,000 
from a single establishment. 

Nobody is more impressed with these figures than the 
manufacturers and the old-time operators of diners. They've 
seen the past forty years bring the diner from a few pushcart 
canteens to some rather lavish restaurants. Since 1920 
they've seen the number of diners grow from 600 to between 
4500 and 6000. Nobody is sure of the exact figure, because 
the business is still pretty rough-and-tumble, with no national 
associations and no official statistics. 

There's a theory that the resemblance of diners to rail-. 
road cars accounts for their initial success, because Americans 
can’t resist the suggestion of going somewhere, even if they're 
standing still. We lust after speed so passionately that we 
even streamline our orange juicers. This appetite for motion 
has probably helped diner popularity, and recently the speed- 
iest stationary lunch wagon on record opened in Louisville, 
Kentucky—a converted C-54 transport plane. 

But a more inclusive explanation, I think, is that most 
Americans love to play Let's Pretend. In the past year I ate 
in two restaurants which pretended to be ships, and aboard 
two ships with dining rooms trying their best to look like 
land-bound restaurants. Americans flock to eating places 
disguised as Derby hats, Mother Goose's shoe, log cabins, and 
miniatures of Mount Vernon. The newest Pullman diners— 
some with sunken terraces—try desperately hard not to look 
like dining cars. Apparently, no matter where we are, we 
would like to be somewhere else. 


It Hits The Spot! 


> Art Bromirski writes an interesting article in “Holy Name 
Journal” on America’s favorite cold beverage—pop. (We 
imbibe 17-odd billion bottles annually)! The following ex- 
cerpts describe its origin: 


Pop honors for our favorite beverage go to Townsend 
Speakman, a Philadelphia druggist. Somewhere near 1800, 
Dr. Phillip Syng Physick, the father of American Surgery, 
asked Speakman to prepare soda water for some of his 
patients. The flat taste of the carbonated Delaware didn't 
appeal to the Philadelphia pill-roller and he conceived the 
idea of making it more palatable by flavoring it with fruit 
juices and sugar, thereby establishing himself as the “Father 
of Pop.” ... 

It was not until Speakman’s beverage began to be manu- 
factured on a commercial scale in 1835 that it earned the 
explosive name by which it has since been familiarly known. 
From that time until the start of this century, soda popped, 
and not always gently. Early methods of production of 
bottled pop were crude and time and again the product 
acted like an atom bomb, with a soft drink plant as its 
Bikini. . .. 

Nor was popping confined to the bottled beverage. Es- 
tablishments which made their own soft drinks helped to 
contribute to the name. Carbonating apparatus, usually 
kept in cellars, was far from perfect, and sipping pop at a 
soda fountain was always something of an adventure. There 
was no telling when something might happen. Many a 
soda business was given an unexpected lift as the gas-produc- 
ing mechanism clogged, built up pressure, and finally defied 
gravity as it rose skyward. 

Shortly after 1900 pop became silent. Improved carbona- 
tion procedures, combined with machine production of 
bottles and the crown method of capping, harnessed the 
effervescent energy at fountains and in bottles, inaugurating 
an almost noiseless era. 
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FAMILY CIRCLE 

By Cornelia Otis Skinner. 310 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 
The author’s brilliant 
personality and talent, 
applauded in the fine 
production of Lady 
Windemere’s Fan, 
would suffice to make 
this book attractive Le, , 
reading for all who | 
are devoted to the . , 
American stage. Cor- ©-0. Skinner 
nelia Otis Skinner is furthermore an - 
expert writer who has given much of 
her time to literary production—books, 
radio scripts, and drama monologues. 
Her new book, Family Circle, is written 
in that excellent, refined, yet utterly 
unpretentious style which is typical of 
Miss Skinner’s authorship. But added 
to these traits, the reader discovers in 
this book a charm of its own—the col- 
lective charm, if one may say so, of the 
Otis Skinners. There is always some- 
thing attractive in actors’ families who 
carry the torch from generation to gen- 
eration, or in which at least several 
members have chosen the stage. The 
Barrymore family tradition was strongly 
felt in such a one man biography as 
Goodnight Sweet Prince. 

In Family Circle we have a delightful, 
dynamic, stage-struck father and mother, 
and a no less delightful stage-struck 
daughter. And we breathe the kindly, 
easy-going, human atmosphere of those 
happy days, when successful people 
could still afford to be good-natured. 

In a letter of her father’s quoted in 
the book, Otis Skinner advised his 
daughter to study not only dramatics, 
but also the best of music and literature 
so as to become a complete artist. And 
though Otis Skinner belonged essen- 
tially to the American stage, he knew 
and justly prized the dramatic achieve- 
ments of other lands. He had a great 
admiration for the French theater and 
sent his daughter to study with the 
Comédie Frangaise. Miss Skinner draws 
a fascinating portrait of her father and 
a very charming and moving one of her 
mother, Maud Durbin. Both taught 
Cornelia what Miss Skinner proudly 
calls “the family trade.” 

HELEN ISWOLSKY 
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THE TOWN WITH THE 
FUNNY NAME 

By Max Miller. 224 pages. 

E. P. Dutton Co. $2.75 
This is the story of the “town with the 
funny name” and the funnier people— 
La Jolla, California. It could be sub- 
titled, “Meditations with a Ball-Point 
Pen.” In writing about his home town 
on the Pacific Coast, Max Miller, author 
of I Cover the Waterfront and numer- 
ous other books, views all its idiosyn- 
crasies with a benevolent cynicism that 
reaches near-hilarity in the chapter 
about sudden rains. Characters float 
in and out of the pages—Perky Adams 
and his lobster traps, Mrs. Billings and 
her “grape-juice purple walls,” the ab- 
sent-minded mullet-spearer, the surf fish- 
ermen that are content to stand on the 
shore all day and catch nothing, with 
the possible exception of the one who 
unexpectedly hooks a whale. 

Mr. Miller writes simply and _phil- 
osophizes with a kind of wistfulness. 
The coast town reminds him of an Edge 
where all are waiting, but he never says 
for what, except death. Actually, the 
existence of his people is no more point- 
less than the existence of thousands of 
other people in thousands of other 
suburbs where the name of God is 
never mentioned in polite conversation, 
except in vain. “Our own world is 
right here,” Mr. Miller says, but his own 
observations belie this for they reach 
out further than that. 

Whether he comes up face to face 
with a sea lion while swimming, goes 
“cormorant chasing,” battles with a Mo- 
ray eel in a boat, or is feeling uncom- 
fortable at a cocktail party, the author 
carries the situation off with rare humor. 
The book would have been better with- 
out the profanity, though perhaps less 
true to life, but it could not have been 
better without Max Miller. 

GLORIA TANASSO 


OF FLIGHT AND LIFE 

By Charles A. Lindbergh. 56 pages. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 
In the drama called life, the tug and 
the push, the stress and the strain, the 
joy and the woe that make it a struggle 
and a warfare are reducible to two fun- 
damental forces: the spiritual and the 









material. Mr. Lindbergh has discovered 
this age-old truth and wisely warns; “i 
his civilization is to continue, modem 
man must direct the material power oj 
his science by the spiritual truths of his 
God.” 

But Mr. Lindbergh, who “in youth’ 
found “science was more importan 
than either man or God,” would nox 
in his maturity have us learn of th 
moral law from the sermons of Chris, 
the teachings of Buddha, the wisdom 
of Laotzu. He would have us fashion 
a philosophy distilled from the truth 
men have discovered through the ages 
truths not “veiled by dogma and con. 
vention.” “Our mission is to under. 
stand these truths, to separate then 
from the dogma which surrounds them, 
and to apply them to our modern way 
of life.” He would have each individual 
soul take solitary flight over the trad. 
less wastes of a spiritual Atlantic, wu 
hampered by any map revealed by God, 
unfettered by any compass of an ip 
fallible Church. It is only from such 
searching for God that any new light 
will come for the human spirit, any new 
spark to kindle the fires of spiritual 








greatness. “It is from man, the ind: 
vidual, not from governments o 
churches that these sparks must come. 
They precede the flame of civilization, 
the light of religion, and they must be 
forever rekindled.” 

Now Mr. Lindbergh is evidently sin- 
cere. He is evidently worried over 4 
basic problem. But he fails miserably 
in his attempt at being a fifth Evange 
list recording the way to salvation. The 
way has already been charted. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: 
JAPAN 

By Helen Mears. 329 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $350 
Are Americans fit persons to teach and 
punish Japan? This is the question 
Miss Mears asks in her long and argu 
mentative book. The author implies 
rather than states, that we are not fitted 
for such a job. In fact, we are told, we 
are just about as bad as the Japanes, 
and we have nothing to offer them @ 
the way of national and international 
principles of behavior. We are selfish, 
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spoiled, and imperialistic, and we are 
only angry that Japan tried to beat us 
at our own game and make Asia Asiatic 
rather than American and European. 
Who are we, anyway, to run the lives of 
the Japanese, when we run our own 
lives so badly? 

This sort of talk certainly slows us up 
in our tracks. In spite of all our holler- 
ing during the war, we always realized 
that the picture was not a clear-cut one 
of good against evil. Few of us ever 
cared much for Russia. Americans and 
British have been criminally negligent 
in allowing the German and Japanese 
gangsters to get into action. And there 
was the old background of European 
and American imperialism, throttling 
such newcomers as Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, while gathering in the loot of 
Africa, China, and other parts of the 
world. Life in the United States had 
become selfish, stupid, isolated, and 
materialistic. 

A sad picture, yes; but why sit down 
and cry about it? Why go into a nose 
dive with the bickering Miss Mears? 
Mirror for Americans: Japan can be a 
useful book if it reminds us that we are 
a far from perfect people at home and 
abroad. But it is a rather useless book 
for solving the very difficult world prob- 
lems of today. A current newspaper 
asks: “Is Japan Going Red?” Can Miss 
Mears answer that? Or does she care? 

HASTINGS BLAKE 


ANYTHING BUT LOVE 

By Elizabeth Hawes. 277 pages. 

Rinehart 4 Company. $2.75 
Here is a rare book - 
of humor (although 
perhaps over-sophisti- 
cated at times) which 
will delight the edu- 
cated man or woman. 
Its sub-title reads: “A 
complete digest of the 
rules for feminine be- * 
havior from birth to 





E. Hawes 
death; given out in print, in film, and 


over the air; read, seen, listened to 
monthly by some 340,000,000 American 
women.” 

The fun is provided largely by clever- 
ly arranged excerpts from the slick 
press magazines for women, books of 
etiquette, and similar data, of which 
some thirty-five million copies are print- 
ed monthly, each read by several per- 
sons other than the purchaser (hence 
the exaggerated number of American 
women which appears in the sub-title). 

The advertisements and articles of 
the women’s magazines are largely de- 
voted to the standardization of clothes, 
food, furniture, even marriage cere- 
monies, all for the purpose of sex ap- 
peal of such low order that, as the title 
says, there is “Anything but love.” 
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The message of the author is that if 
love is real, most of the material women 
read is sourly false. Catholics might 
indeed be interested in Miss Hawes’s 
message. They will get more than the 
usual amount of enjoyment from a 
work of humor and will clearly realize 
how fundamentally the book is one of 
serious thought. Our Catholic high- 
school and college students and gradu- 
ates are among the readers of the 
women’s magazines; they, too, secure 
entertainment from films and the radio; 
some Catholics even provide the shallow 
reading and other entertainment. Sign 
readers could do well to buy this book, 
and after their chuckles have subsided 
they might get together to see if some- 
thing constructive can be done to help 
salvage the pagan tendencies of the 
average woman's world. 

EVA J. ROSS 


THE ROOSEVELT COURT 

By C. Herman Pritchett. 314 pages. 

Macmillan Co. $5.00 
In antiquity it was 
sometimes said that 
Solon purposely made 
his laws ambiguous so 
that they would have 
to be submitted to 
the courts for inter- 
pretation. In this way 
the judges became to 
some extent the mas- 
ters of the laws. The United States is 
unique among modern nations in that 
this ancient practice has become to a 
marked degree one of the characteristics 
of our Constitutional system. The jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have for 
long been recognized as the masters of 
our laws. The present court is no ex- 
ception, but what is unique about it 
is the large amount of disagreement 
which has become evident among its 
members, made public through their 
numerous and wide dissents. 

Prof. Pritchett of the University of 
Chicago, who has long prepared an- 
nual analyses of the Supreme Court's 
decisions, has made this disagreement 
the subject of this special study. His 
work has two general aims: first, to show 
the existing disagreement among the 
members of the Roosevelt Court (1937- 
47); secondly, to find its causes and 
meaning in the larger picture of the 
whole American political system. To 
achieve his first purpose, he analyzes 
carefully and objectively all the major 
decisions of the Supreme Court during 
the last ten years. 

Through these decisions, he shows 
how the Court has all but abandoned 
any claim to restrict the right of Con- 
gress to regulate business. Nonetheless, 
it is made clear that the Supreme Court 
still maintains its power to review Con- 
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ALL NEW 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Translated into modern English 
by Mscr. Ronatp Knox 
Vol. 1, Genesis through Esther 
Modern Catholics, unlike their ances- 
tors in the Faith, mostly neglect the 
Old Testament—a pity since it is after 
all the inspired word of God, con- 
stantly quoted by Our Lord, and exten- 
sively used in the Liturgy. We hope 
this translation into clear modern Eng- 
lish, printed, like the Knox New Testa- 
ment, in good readable type, will bring 
it back into all Catholic homes, as a 
Book to be read. 750 pages. $7.50. 


THE FAITH MAKES SENSE 
by Jonn CARMEL HEENAN 
A Catholic girl engaged to an agnostic 
asks her un le priest) to please write 
to her and help her explain her faith 
to this fundamentally nice, but con- 
siderably confused young man. The 
letters make up the book: not only a 
useful one to have around, but delight- 
ful reading: at the end of it you feel 
friends with the whole family. $3.00. 


MARTIN 
by Eppie DoHERTY 
A journalist's meditations on the life of 
Blessed Martin de Porres, seen against 
a background of the Stations of the 
Cross. If you think it sounds unusual, 
you couldn't be more right. $3.00. 


YE GODS... 
Written and Illustrated 

by Ep WILLock 
Ed Willock's fame as a cartoonist and 
writer of short but biting verses and 
essays is growing by the minute—to 
the devil's considerable annoyance, we 
suspect. In this book he deals sum- 
marily with a number of the Gods of 
the modern world—Money, Comfort, 
Glamour, and Speed are some of their 
names. Food for thought, and a lot 
of fun, too. $2.50. 


THE PRIEST AND THE 


PROLETARIAT 
by Asse Rosert KoTHEN 

A changing world brings new problems 
to the clergy: ev ere, but espe- 
cially in France, new ways of meeting 
them are being tried out. Here is a 
French priest's account of some of the 
newest plans now being tried, and how 
they are working out. $1.50. 


At your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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Nh AE TES 


Just received . . genuine 
cocoa rosaries from France! 


Black oval cocoa beads on 17-inch silver- 
plated metal chain. Has fine scapular con- 
nection and wooden crucifix with metal tips, 
front and back. Only a limited supply 
available—_ORDER NOW! 


Postpaid $150 a 


Through your Dealer, or from: 


C. WILDERMAN 60., INC. 


33 Barclay Street @ New York 8, N. Y. 








OCTOBER READING 
for adult and child 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, by 
Isidore O’Brien. An admirable gift 
book, or addition to your own spirit- 
ual library, these essays on the fif- 
teen Mysteries of the Rosary are 
presented in a pocket-sized edition. 
A splendid source of material for 
meditation, the fifteen “Acts” in the 
great drama of mankind’s Redemp- 
tion are rich in allusion and com- 
ment, both spiritual and historical. 
164 pp., with frontispiece, $1.50. 


JOHN AND JOAN AND THEIR 
GUARDIAN ANGELS, by Florence 
M. Hornback, Ph.D. For the little 
one’s October, this perennial favor- 
ite is worded within the vocabulary 
range of the young child and beau- 
tifully illustrated with full-page 
colored illustrations facing every 
page of print. 28 pp, 9 x 11%, 
$1.50. 


Dept. 4-1075 
St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 











gressional decisions and to assert the 
supremacy of the Court, particularly in 
the field of civil liberties. In other 
words, in economic matters, the Roose- 
velt Court apparently accepts legislative 
supremacy —and Congress can accom- 
plish there almost anything it desires— 
while in civil liberties it upholds judi- 
cial supremacy. The tension between 
these two, which of course cannot be 
kept completely separate, causes what 
Prof. Pritchett calls the “plight of a 
liberal court,” which reveals the “short- 
comings” of American liberalism as a 
political and legal philosophy. 


OTTO BIRD 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL 
By William Vogt. 
William Sloane Associates. 

A study of the natural 
resources upon whicli 
every sound system of 
economic life must be 
built. Also a report 
on our past handling 
of those resources with 
suggestions for a wiser 
program of exploita- 
tion in the future. 

The author tells us what we knew 
before but not so vividly—namely, that 
we have been throwing away our wealth 
like a sailor stoking a long deferred 
spree. We cut down too many trees to 
provide pulp for newsprint. As a re- 
sult, the wind blows our topsoil half- 
way to Australia, and the rain washes 
it past New Orleans and into the Gullf- 
stream. We dispose of garbage rich in 
plant food. That is bad enough. But 
in disposing of it, we allow it to pollute 
local waters thereby killing off available 
fish. We have planted tobacco and 
sucked all the valuable chemical from 
the soil, then let the soil grow coarse 
weed while we killed off new acres. We 
have ruined the shad runs by over-fish- 
ing—even shad must have parents—and 
lobsters are getting as scarce as bison. 

The result of all this and very much 
more is that the world cannot support 
its present population at a high enough 
living standard. 

The author recommends that govern- 
ment take the business in hand in dead 
earnest, train personnel, educate the 
public so that it will be politically re- 
sponsive to the danger, and organize 
conservation and reclamation projects. 
Which is all very good. 

But the author goes on to recommend 
that doctors permit more people to die. 
He complains that they are so old-fash- 
ioned as to keep on trying to preserve 
life. He advocates that the United 


335 pages. 
$4.00 





William Vogt 


States not ship the food that will keep 
ten million Chinese and Indians alive. 
Better to let them starve to death. He 






recommends that bonuses be Paid to 
men who will undergo sterility oper. 
ations. He thinks that it is too bad 
that Latin American health authorities 
have been so vigilant that they have 
reduced the death rate. He wants us to 
coerce hungry people to the voluntary 
practice of contraception by givi 
them bread only on the fulfillment of 
that condition. He wants to raise the 
standard of living by making even life 
the privilege only of aristocrats. Or, 
put it another way, he considers it more 
important that there be a few half. 
drunk capitalists who can make Passes 
at pretty girls in some high-priced night 
Spot, than that there be many decent 
people to live and scrape and save and 
serve God. 

This sort of priggishness makes yy 
wonder about the validity of the res 
of the science in the book. So does 
his deplorable misunderstanding of Aris 
totle. 

It is entertaining. It would be much 
better if it were straight entertainment, 

DAMIAN REID, ©.P, 


I LEARN FROM CHILDREN 

By Caroline Pratt 204 pages. 

Simon and Schuster $2.75 
This is essentially the story of a reform. 
er, a woman born in 1867 whose utter 
dissatisfaction with the methods and 
results of traditional classroom educa 
tion led her to attempt a new kind ol 
school geared to the child and his in 
born desire to learn. 

It is difficult to give an exact defini- 
tion of “progressive education,” especial 
ly since its followers incline to talk in 
generalities. Some opponents in the 
pedagogical field would say it is neither 
education nor progressive. In general, 
however, it is a system which aims to 
fit the school to the child rather than 
the child to the school. In_ particular, 
it abandons the blackboard conscious 
schoolroom with its fixed desks, its 
well defined syllabus, texts, tests, and 
report cards for a loosely organized 
workroom with play materials such as 
blocks, clay, and paints. Free and noisy 
discussion replaces the old-time dis 
cipline and the “curriculum” derives 
from wishes and queries of “pupils.” 

Admittedly, the traditional school suf- 
fers from many and glaring defects and 
some of the techniques worked out by 
pioneers like Miss Pratt have been suc 
cessfully introduced into other schools. 
But acceptance or rejection of “pro 
gressive education” as a whole depends 
on what you think of its basic philos 
ophy which is naturalistic in the ex 
treme, ignoring religion altogether and 
deferring to the child’s decision as to 
what is right and suitable for him. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 
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By Ralph Chaplin 435 pages 

The University of Chicago Press $5.00 
The rough and tum- ,. 
ble story of an Ameri- |% 
aan radical is the sub- | ~ 
tile of this book. And ~ 
it describes it perfect- 
ly. Ralph Chaplin was © 
born in the shanty ral 
town section of Chi- ) 

some sixty years 
4 and has known Ralph Chaplin 
srikes and violence since his earliest 
days. As a youth he was fired with zeal 
for the workingman and determined to 
do all in his power to remedy the in- 
justices of long hours, small pay, and 
brutal treatment by henchmen of the 
corporations. This is the personal 
sory of nearly fifty years as a “Wobbly,” 
or member of the International Work- 
ers of the World. As can be surmised, 
he does not write as one expounding a 
theory which he excogitated with the 
help of text books or a few semesters in 
economics, but lays bare the cold facts 
and theory learned from the best but 
most brutal teacher—experience. 

By weaving the thread of his own 
personal life through the book, he gives 
aunity to what is a history of the IWW. 
Chaplin was a radical, a left-wing editor, 
poet, and song writer. After many years 
he joined the Communist Party but was 
disillusioned at the time of the Hitler- 
Sulin pact. In his lifetime he fought 
beside the big men in the labor move- 
ment in this country. He speaks often 
of big Bill Haywood, Joe Hill, Frank 
Little, Eugene Debs, Tom Mooney, 
Harry Bridges, and numerous others. 
He participated in strikes from coast to 
coast and has felt the blow of brass 
knuckles hurled against his face by 
henchmen of corporations. He expeti- 
enced the horrors of solitary confine- 
ment at Leavenworth, but most of all 
he felt deeply hurt at the general apathy 
of the American public toward the 
cause of the labor unions. 

His descriptions of the big strikes are 
graphic, especially the shocking details 
of lynchings and murders on the part 
of the companies. One mining corpora- 
tion actually built an armored train and 
mowed down the miners and their help- 
less families. Yet through it all one 
is filled with deep admiration for the 
“Wobblys” who deemed it an honor to 
fight and to die for the cause of the 
workingman. 

This book is destined to be a stand- 
ard reference on the history of the labor 
movement. It should be read by those 
who think that all strikes are Red- 
inspired and by those who think that all 
excesses have been on the part of the 
worker. It shows that some of the blood- 
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iest pages in the history of our country 
have been written by the men behind 
big desks in corporations. 

Chaplin writes with deep emotion 
that is devoid of fanaticism. He tells 
his story objectively. It is bitter at 
times, but encouraging in view of the 
gains made. It is based on hard facts, 
yet more fascinating than fiction. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


CASE HISTORY OF JAPAN 

By Francis J. Horner. 278 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Dr. Horner psychoanalyzes Japan. Here 
is a new approach to the understanding 
of the enigma that is Japan. This at- 
tempt to apply to a whole nation the 
methods of psychoanalysis commonly 
employed for particular individuals, is 
extremely interesting, based as it is 
upon deep study and long residence in 
Japan. 

Psychologist Horner patiently unravels 
the complexities and perversions of the 
Japanese character in the light of the 
main influences that have, over a long 
period of time, gone into the formation 
of the Japanese people. This is a study 
in Japanese origins and racial impact; 
the religious impact of Shinto (domestic, 
communal, and State cults) and Budd- 
hism; the political and social impact; 
and finally, the educational impact. 

It is fascinating to follow this able 
psychologist as he traces the psycholog- 
ical effect of these trends and impacts, 
religious, political, and social, upon the 
Japanese people as individuals. We 
begin to understand the peculiarities 
and discrepancies of Japanese custom 
and behavior; the delicacy and subtlety 
which are expressed in their art along- 
side their violence and _ ruthlessness; 
their quixotic sense of honor side by 
side with their seeming treachery. 

The doctor prescribes a cure. He 
suggests a long-term solution. Namely, 
education in things religious according 
to the Christian pattern—a complete 
orientation of the hierarchy of Japanese 
values with the moral values on top and 
sovereign. Christianity is the answer. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


AS WE SEE RUSSIA— 

By Members of the Overseas Press 

Club of America. 316 pages. 

Dutton & Company. $3.75 
Ours is the century of extremes; of total 
progress and total destruction. Modern 
man could live in peace and enjoy the 
comforts of civilization; modern man 
sees himself menaced by barbarous race 
and class ideologies, which use the 
accomplishments of his civilization to 
enslave him. After Germany, Russia 
disturbs his peace of mind. There, a 
few men think, act, and determine 
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Some 


Good 
* News ! 


A complete catalog is now 
available, showing all our Cath- 
olic bookmarks, picture cards, 
verse cards, bookplates, greeting 
cards and Liturgical stationery— 
all illustrated in nine colors. 


We will be happy to send it 
upon receipt of thirty-five cents, 
which will be refunded on your 
first order. Write to Dept. S, 


Berliner & Lanigan 


Nevada City, California 
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A BOOKLET FOR MOTHERS 
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18TH EDITION CLOTH. BOUND 


Marriage and Parenthood 
rae CATHOLIC IDEAL 
A Practical Book on 


By the REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
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CORRECTION $t. John’s School of Nursing Education 
Springfield, Iilinols 
The September issue of THE SIGN in- | 4, smistion with Quincy College, Quincy, Iilinols, offers 
correctly listed the price of the “Four-Way a three year program giving the equivalent of two years 
sng’? credit toward a B.S. degree. Many opportunities await 
Service” Crucifix as $1.50. It should have ; er ie weliiiaeet > secaaiten Gin Bien 
been $2.00. See correct listing below. and September. For further information address: Director 
of Nurses, St. John’s School of Nursing Education, 821 
East Mason Street, Springfield, Illinois. ° 
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ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL-SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


Fourth St. and Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken 3-2484. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. Margaret M. Corbett, R.N., 
B.S., Director. — Graduates are allowed college 
credits toward B.S. degree. Accredited High 
School diploma. Classes begin September and 
February. 
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ARTS CO. Dept. F-2 

P.O. Bex # 36, Rego Park Station, L.1.,N.Y. 
I enclose ....... for .... crucifixes. Or 
check here [1], send no money and pay 
postman $2.00 each, plus small postage 
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F To introduce Sallman’s latest masterpiece the 

“Mother Mary” we are offering it as a companion 
with the famous “Head of Christ.” Each is an 

accurate reproduction in full colors of the original 


In the beautiful gold bronze frames, illustrated 
above, the pair will adorn any place in the home or 
office. Ideal for gifts. 

Available either as pair or single (Size 6x8) 
No. H612 Head of Christ - - - $2.00 
No. M612 Mother Mary - - - 2.00 

asapair - - - 375 

Send $1.00 for 10 different Sallman subjects in color, 
size 4x5 inches. Ask for descriptive literature. 
ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST RELIGIOUS GOODS ST 


KRIEBEL & BATES, Publishers waerauopoce is 
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YOUR CHOIR-LEADER WILL THANK YOU 


Yes, your choir-leader will thank you if you will show him this 

ad. This ad tells about two new and outstanding choir methods 

which will double the efficiency of any choir. Here are their names: 
THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER (Treble Voices ) 


THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER (Mixed Voices ) 
Through the use of these two books it is at last le to train any 
choir to SING IN PARTS FROM THE FIRST READING ON. 
Each book begins with songs using only the simplest of note-reading 
problems. . Unison sight-singing exercises are used to prepare the 
singers for the problems met in each of the many choir selections 
presented. The selections themselves constitute not only excellent 
choir training material, but can be used for worship or concert as 
well. Singers and choir leaders alike will welcome these two excellent 
choir-aids to bettter singing. 

Carl Vandre, the author of these books, is famous for his “Song 
Books With a Plan” which are used nationally in schools. (Teachers 
who are interested in these books are invited to send for free descrip- 
tive folder). 

PRICE; 60c cach, postpaid. (10% discount on orders of 30 or more 
books.) 
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their system a classless society, 
rule while all the others have to 
whoever dares to voice his opinion, jx 
eliminated—and the rulers call it com. 
munism. The frightened masses 
every slogan, swallow every lie, show 
their approval of the despots for the 
benefit of the onlooking outside world. 
and the despots call it true d ; 

This picture of the most “progressive” 
country is mirrored in the book As We 
See Russia, written by twenty-five Amer. 
ican correspondents who have obseryed 
the Russian rulers and ruled at cog 
quarters. Although they moved behind 
the Iron Curtain within the confing 
prescribed for them by the powerful 
bureauracy and watched over by Spies, 
informers, or undisguised agents of the 
secret police, they got acquainted with 
the common people, its unspeakable 
misery, and abjectness. And almost ali 
of them arrive at the conclusion tha 
the peace and security of mankind ar 
at stake as long as the Soviet autocrats 
retain their power. 

What makes this book especially 
praiseworthy is the outspokenness of 
most of its contributors. They know 
that there cannot be two kinds of truth, 
as the ideologists of spiritual confusion 
want to make us believe: one to be 
taken at its news value, the other hidden 
somewhere in the depths of human 
souls. And they acknowledge the one 
indivisible truth which is never at vati 
ance with moral standards, and which 
survives in the hopes and longings of 
the Russian people despite indoctrina 
tion, terror, and outright slavery. 

JOHN FERMATT 


TIME WILL DARKEN IT 
By William Maxwell. 302 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.0 


Likening his story to 
a picture mellowed by 
time, Mr. Maxwell 
paints his canvas with 
a deft, sure hand, 
making the most of 
lights and shadows, 
obviously a master of 
his craft. - 

The scene is a small W- Maxwell 
Midwestern town in the year 1912. The 
Kings live on one of the nicer streets: 
Austin, a - successful young  lawyet, 
Martha, his attractive wife, and theit 
child, Abbey. Trouble comes to them 
in the form of the Potters, a family 
from Mississippi who have invited them 
selves for an extended stay. There is 
Mr. Potter, humorous, entertaining, ut 
scrupulous; Mrs. Potter, friendly and 
garrulous; their pretty daughter Nora, 
much given to pondering over life and 
with nothing much to do in life but 
ponder over it; their son Randolph, not 
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-_— pondering over life at all but taking it 
They in great, greedy gulps, caring little who 
abey; TH t is hurt. 
MN, is Martha, who is expecting her second 
com. OF A child, is quite cool to her unwanted 
“peat guests, especially Nora whom she sus- 
hout Y pects of having more than a cousinly 
"the interest in “Cousin Austin.” These 
ld- suspicions are amply justified when 
racy, PRIEST Nora, falling helplessly in love with 
Sive” Austin, hurls herself at his head at every 
| We By Georges Bernanos opportunity. Mr. Potter makes further 
mer. trouble for the Kings by involving their 
Tved Long awaited, here is a new edi- friends in a business venture which 
c : “ P - 3 2 > mes 4 
ine tion of the book which estab- turns out to be a swindle, the real pur 
hind lished Georges Bernanos as one pose behind his visit. Randolph, in- 
-. of the foremost Catholic writers recoron re bene — narod ar ang 
in the world. It was awarded —e ae aS ae © 
pies, the Grand Prix by the Aca- trouble. Austin’s indecisiveness, his 
the eeie Francaise in 1937 “The failure to deal adequately with obvious 
with ery. in fiction form ate less wrongdoing when it first rears its ugly 
able sed d Papen Pi . head, contributes in no small way to 
t all assigned to a country parish in aia ls allied Gelliens ; 
dn France, it contains his inmost Tae aaa 7 mnie a aa . 
| thoughts and problems, his diffi- See ee, Seen ee eee Sr 
ate culties with his congregation of a Catholic mind will at once be aware 
cTats Seams eteaeie oid his sennle of the missing ingredient. There is no 
a oo Om Annits ie awareness of the supernatural, no ap- 
ially I ' ayer parent knowledge of the existence of a 
$ of Comments on the First Edition Christian standard of behavior which 
now “TI é —_ Real may safely guide man through the maze 
uth, h _ ae ae ia Eee of his own whims, desires, and baser 
sion cS rene —— ~ Tae instincts. The jacket describes Nora 
be MARY OF A COUNTRY as a “young, idealistic girl.” Ow 
iden PRI EST.” , ’ mothers would have labeled her a hussy 
nan scat : and let it go at that. 
one The Sign Mr. Maxwell's skill and artistry are 
rari: _— , ‘ apparent throughout the book. How- 
C “ r : . ? 
rich ‘In ar a — ever, the lack of this important back- 
s of sed smoot A, VIVE, ANC O ten au- ground color may tend to fade his can- 
i. tiful, it should fill quite a definite vas rather than to mellow it 
place in the interest of readers ao ae 
+ here. 
The New York Times |) 4 TREASURY OF RUSSIAN 
$3.00 SPIRITUALITY 
66 Edited by G. P. Fedotov. 5 
300 At your bookstore ; y * P. Fedotov. 501 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. £6.50 
MACMI LLAN Father Bede Jarrett, 
; the English Domini- 
60 Fifth Avenue can, tells of an_ inci- 


m 222528 


New York 11, New York dent witnessed by a 
fellow countryman. A 
Russian commissar 
brought a carload of 
grain to a_ starving 
village, and standing 
above the people, of- 
fered them this grim choice: to eat it 
and live, in which case their children 
would die, for there would be none the 
following year, or to sow it and die, 
thereby assuring life to their children. 
The train moved on. No word, no 
murmur of protest—‘‘yet they were men 
and women.” 

“What did they do?” Jarrett asked. 
“Oh, they sowed the grain.” And the 
priest observes, “You see, they are a 
great people, and God has His own 
destiny for the great.” 
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or Pay Nothing! 
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Sold by Mail 


eee Money - Back Trial ! 


Wear the New Zenith "75" at home, 
at work, anywhere. If it isn't bet- 
ter than you ever dreamed ANY 
hearing aid could be, return it 
within 10 days of receipt and Zen- 
ith will refund your money in full. 














This amazing instrument employs an 
advanced principle that eliminates the 
need for “fitting”—enables you to ad- 
just instantly for your best hearing in 
any surroundings. This principle’s 
correctness was recently confirmed in 
U. S. Gover Pp ed research 
at Harvard University. ; 





SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 


Because of this advanced principle, 
the new Zenith “75” comes to you by 
mail—ready to wear at home, office, 
church, theater. You save “fitting” ex- 
pense and excessive high-pressure 
sales commissions that would make 
this top quality instrument sell for 
$195, instead of $75. You save over 
$100! So do as tens of thousands have 
—take the first step toward new hap- 
piness and success. Mail coupon today 
—check for time payment information 
if you prefer easy terms. 


‘NI TH RADIONIC 


NEW 


HEARING AID 
By the Makers of Zenith Radios 
Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing y 
. 
eMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY<——-——-4 
| Zenith Radio Corporation _ | 
| Hearing Aid Division, Dept. LG108 | 


| 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Cc] I enclose check or money order for $75* for one | 

| Zenith “75” Hearing Aid. Uniess 1 am com- 
pletely satisfied and find the Zenith “75” su 

| to any other hearing aid, I may return it within ten 
days of receipt and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tax of 81.60 if delivery is made in Illinois. 
Oo Please send details of your convenient time pay- 

j ment plans, and free descriptive literature. 
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RGARINE 
COFFEE 
MACARONI 
Also: COAL e WINDOWGLASS 
io U. S. to All + a 


5 Ibs. Roasted COFFEE 
5 lbs. Whole Grain RICE 
East-Europe and Russian zone of 
any add $1.00 
jo. 81... . $4.75 
LOW PRICE — HIGH VALUE 
COFFEE 
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SHIPPING CO.INC. 
Parcel Div., Dept. SN 

15 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Food forwarders for religious organi: 
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SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL SERVICE 

has opening for professionally quali- 

fied supervisor in Children's Division 

Salary $3708-$3924) and case 

workers in Family and Children's 

Divisions ($2700-$3924) 

APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
995 Market Street, 

San Francisco 3, California 











Newly Inaugurated 


THE IRISH BOOK CLUB 


offers you the best means of build- 
ing @ library of the most distin- 
guished Irish writing of past and 
present at less than bookstore prices. 
Free dividends of hard to find and 
out-of-print Irish classics. For fur- 
ther information, write to Dept. S: 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, 

23 East 26th Street, 

New York 10, N. Y. 














It was the prophet-like archpriest, 
Avvakum, seventeenth-century heretic 
against a current of liturgical reform, 
who penned this brief analysis of his 
times that has, if anything gained in 
appositeness: ‘Satan has obtained our 
radiant Russia from God, so that she 
may become crimson with the blood of 
martyrs.” The Russian Orthodox theo- 
logian who compiled this volume of 
readings, a professor at the Seminary of 
St. Vladimir in New York, covers ten 
centuries in the nine selections with 
which he illumines the above quotation, 
making graphic the long and bitter 
martyrdom. He has enlisted the aid 
of the Catholic writer, Helen Iswolsky, 
who renders five of the pieces into 
English; to the work he has appended 
fifteen pages of historical background, 
together with a few enlightening re- 
marks on each author in turn. The 
anthology, in its concern with ordinary 
ways of prayer rather than the mystical, 
makes selection from recognized spirit- 
ual writers of the Orthodox Church 
(schismatic since 1054) in every case 
but one. It bears a certain resemblance 
to the Scripture in its balance among 
historical, prophetic, and didactic 
works. 

Professor Fedotov’s contention is that 
a certain kenoticism, or self-emptying 
which takes the form of charitable hu- 
mility, is at the base of all Russian 
spirituality. It was the early monastic 
ideal from the time of St. Theodosius 
(eleventh century); it flowered in Rus- 
sian folklore which received literary ex- 
pression at the hands of the nineteenth- 
century romanticists; and, detached 
from God among the intelligentsia, was 
even at the root of revolutionary athe- 
ism. Accept the theory or not, you will 
long remember the Russian love for 
God’s Mother, St. Nilus Sorsky writing 
on monastic virtue, and Father John 
Sergieff on prayer and the liturgy. Fa- 
ther Yelchaninov, a contemporary 
(d.1934,) proves in his penetrating spir- 
itual diary that it is possible to be aph- 
oristic and important enough to be 
listened to. 
. GERARD S. SLOYAN 


SHORT NOTICES 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
Translated by John J. Jepson, SS. 227 
pages. Newman Bookshop. $2.75. This 
volume is part of a gigantic task of 
Christian scholarship, the translation 
into English of that vast mine of en- 
lightenment, the early Christian writers. 
It treats Saint Augustine’s commentary 
on the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Saint Augustine’s text evidences an 
eagerness to make clear the innermost 
principle and the deepest root of Chris- 


tian ethics. And his commentary title 
“The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount” jx 
a brilliant and important contribution 
to the history of ethics and moral the. 
ology. In middle ages of enlighten. 
ment the scholastic theologians em. 
ployed Augustine’s ideas here set forth 
regarding the Beatitudes and the Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit and the petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer to build up a com 
plete system of Christian culture and 
perfection. 

Father Jepson’s translation and notes 
describe a splendid work. And now 
we may contact in English this ric 
mine of Christian wisdom. The volume 
will be a priceless addition to a clerical 
library and be wonderfully enlightening 
for the more discerning layman. 


EARL WARREN. By Irving Stone, 
176 pages. Prentice-Hall. $2.00. No 
one would be simple enough to over. 
look the coincidence of the November 
election and the appearance of this 
book. No one would fail to suspect 
some none-too-subtle political purpox 
in it. It is, however, a very well written 
book. It sketches the history and record 
of this son of Scandinavian immigrant 
parents up to the point where he isa 
candidate for a brand new kind of vice: 
presidency of the United States. In the 
event that the Republicans get in, Mr. 
Warren will be no mere stuffed shin 
playing with a gavel in the Senate 
chamber. He will be no mere glorified 
watchman. He will somehow be a pat 
of the Administration with power t 
think his own thoughts and to put the 
authority of the United States of Amer 
ica behind them. Those were Earl 
Warren’s terms to Thomas Dewey as 4 
condition for accepting the vice-presi- 
dential nomination; and Dewey said, 
“Yes.” Warren is presented as the sort 
of man anybody would like to meet- 
forthright, undramatic, easy on the emo 
tions. He is also presented as just the 
man to vote for. If you want reading, 
this book will give it to you. If you 
want counsel about casting your vote, 
you should obviously read more than 
this book. 


Reviewers 

Hastincs Biake is a teacher in the 
Middletown Collegiate Center. 

ANNE Cyr is a free-lance writer 1 
siding in Vincentown, N. J. 

Joun Fermatt, journalist and stu 
dent of international affairs, is a com 
tributor to several Catholic periodicals 

Eva Ross, Ph.D., authoress of several 
sociological works, is a member of the 
Faculty of Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER,, literary 
critic, lives in Forest Hill, N. Y. 
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The Old Beauty and Others by Willa 
Cather 

Long After Summer by Robert Nathan 

A Clouded Star by Anne Parrish 

Ape and Essence by Aldous Huxley 

The Three Brothers by Michael 
McLaverty 

The Parish and the Hill by Mary Doyle 
Curran 


The Old Beauty and Others by Willa 
Cather 
> One is glad of another book by the 
late Miss Cather, sorry that this will be 
the last from her pen. It comprises 
three stories along lines which the au- 
thor made peculiarly her own. The 
title story pictures the middle and win- 
try later years of a woman who, in her 
youth, had been one of London's great- 
et beauties. An American who knew 
her then tells of meeting her in her 
lat days at Aix-les-Bains, haggard, ig- 
nored, and with a former music hall 
performer as companion. It “struck 
him that she was living her life over 
yain—more understandingly than she 
lived it the first time.” The second 
sory is laid in Nebraska at the turn 
of the century and has all the clean 
loveliness, heart’s warmth, and nostal- 
gic charm of Miss Cather’s most charac- 
teristic work. It concludes with a scene 
many years later in which a mother 
regrets the days when her family was 
young, her beloved daughter still living, 
and prosperity had not yet come to 
her. This dovetails with the final piece, 
shorter than the others, touching the 
predicament of a business man whose 
wealth and sophisticated family do not 
compensate for his advancing years and 
his loss of something money cannot buy. 
Although this is not the best of Miss 
Cather’s books, although in little ways 
it seems dated, her admirers and the 
admirers of fiction which is perceptive 
and meticulously composed, will wel- 
come and delight in it. 
(Knopf. $2.50) 


Long After Summer by Robert Nathan 
> Like Miss Cather, Mr. Nathan is a 
aaftsman. Again he demonstrates that 
he is an almost unrivaled painter in 
words. But the thinness and quasi- 
fantasy quality found in many of his 
other productions is here, too. He is 
writing of a man of forty who lives a 
great part of the year on Cape Cod. 
To the neighboring house of a taciturn 
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CTHON IN FOC" 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


couple there comes for the summer a 
fourteen-year-old girl, Joanna Perrera, 
who has hitherto lived in an orphanage, 
has had nothing of her own, and has 
never known love. The narrator ob- 
serves her shy blossoming as a boy of 
her own age takes an interest in her. 
Then the boy is drowned, as summer 
ends, and the girl sinks into a dream 
living the summer over again in reverse. 
The crisis comes when, going backward 
in time, she is on the verge of recol- 
lecting her orphanage days. The nar- 
rator and a doubtfully authentic priest 
save her. In describing the seasons on 
the Cape and in laying bare an awaken- 
ing life, this wistful work is most ef- 
fective. 

(Knopf. $2.00) 


A Clouded Star by Anne Parrish 

> Over the years Miss Parrish has pro- 
duced a succession of carefully wrought 
novels, none great but all respectable 
for thought, sensibility, and skill. She 
has not been confined in a type or a 
genre, but has successfully dealt with 
a variety of kinds of fiction. Her new 
book, though difficult to classify and 
not in my judgment entirely successful, 
is interesting and touching. Its princi- 
pal character in Harriet Tubman, the 
Negro slave who escaped into freedom, 
then often gladly imperiled that free- 
dom in order to rescue others. 

Miss Parrish tells of Harriet in rather 
a curious way. In a prologue an ancient 
ex-slave, Samuel Wingo, revisits the 
ruins of the plantation from which, as 
a boy, he went north with Harriet. 
There he meets an aged white woman; 
it was she who had encouraged him to 
flee. He tells her his story, which the 
body of the book recounts. It begins 
with Samuel's early boyhood, and a 
great part of it is given to his life in 
bondage. Later, with his escape, Harriet 
enters the narrative, and we are taken 
through the risks and rigors of an Un- 
derground Railroad journey to the 
Canadian border. 

Miss Parrish has made Harriet an 
almost mystic figure, too vague and 
daemonic to be credibly human. Sam- 
uel, convincing and lovable, dominates 
the book, and the portion dealing with 
his early years is superbly done. The 
reality of slavery is shown and the 
humanity of the slaves; the monstrous- 
ness of their state is communicated far 


more sharply than pages of indignant 


rhetoric could do. What is good is 
very good, which makes it the more 
regrettable that too much of the book 
is mistily focused and perhaps over- 
written. 

(Harper. $2.75) 


Ape and Essence by Aldous Huxley 

> Mr. Huxley's horrid prediction of 
what the world will be like in 2108 is 
cast as a movie scenario, a form which 
frees him of the demands of a full, well- 
rounded novel and communicates his 
points quickly and graphically. By 2108 
most of the world is a desert, thanks to 
the Third World War, atomic and bac- 
teriological. New Zealand has been 
spared, and scientists from that country 
come to California to study the remains 
of American civilization. They en- 
counter a small company of survivors, 
held in bondage by brutes and worship- 
ping the Devil, who now reigns on 
earth. One New Zealander, Dr. Poole, 
is seized by the overlords of the sur- 
vivors, dragged down to their level, but 
at the end, accompanied by a girl he 
loves, manages to get away. 

This strangely set-out work is far more 
intriguing for its ideas than its charac- 
ters or their doings. Science undirected 
by philosophy inevitably means hell on 
earth—that is Mr. Huxley's thesis. With- 
out absolutes, principles, values, the 
beast in man overrides and destroys his 
essence, which is Mr. Huxley's way of 
saying his soul. Disorder, debasement, 
madness, the rule of Belial will be the 
result of our present course if it is not 
checked. Whereas one can agree with 
the author that catastrophe is the in- 
escapable consequence of contemporary 
modes of thought and action, one must 
take exception to many notions dog- 
matically advanced here. As yet Mr. 
Huxley sees only something of the truth. 
Prejudices familiar from earlier works 
are again in evidence; there are some 
cheaply blasphemous passages meant 
as satire and a kind of relish in the 
microscopic examination of the obscene. 
(Harper. $2.50) 


The Three Brothers by Michael 

McLaverty 
> Mr. McLaverty is winning ever great- 
er recognition in America for his novels 
and short stories set in Northern Ire- 
land. The present work, while per- 
ceptive and profoundly true, will not 
greatly enhance his reputation for it is 
less moving and less dexterously wrought 
than its predecessors. 

It deals with the middle-aged Caffrey 
brothers and tells how money affected 
their relations one with another. Bob, 
who had inherited his father’s property, 
was a miser. . John sought to administer 
his finances wisely so as to provide well 
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Goes ANYWHERE 


AT LOWEST COST! 





MOTOR SCOOTER 


The CUSHMAN Motor Vehicle goes where automobiles 
can’! go—across open country—down narrow, rugged 
trails. It's the most efficient, most economical form 

of motor transportation. Two-wheel models avail- 
able with or without side-car for personal trans- 
portation, three-wheel models for carrying 
loods up to 500 Ibs. 



















2 wheels, automatic 
clutch with or with- 
out 2speed gearbox 


Ideal for Mission Use 


4 H.P. SINGLE CYLINDER MOTOR; 
4 CYCLE; WITH OR WITHOUT 
TWO-SPEED AND REVERSE GEAR 
BOX; AUTOMATIC CLUTCH; MAG- 
NETO AND LIGHTS; SPEED 35 TO 
40 M.P.H. 


2 wheels, 2 speeds , 
with sidecor 
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tnencivescaieg Sag Rael iy lls devote themselves to caring for the sick 
higher grates wae iaeg tee ape peste. Toung wen betneee Se sgn 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. of 18 and 35, desire to consecrate 
Miner Seminary of Our Lady their life to God in this service, are in- 
Moly Hill P. ©., Hubertus, Wiscensin vited to correspond with 
Worthy boys unable te pay board and tuition will Rev. Brother Superior 
be given consideration. St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 
——o- — 
YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS The Brothers of Holy Cross 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS NOTRE DAME, Ss ioaron f 
Young men wishi Naf Mage hw cad 1 
ir adie f Sepa ||| Se eda Se 
re ation can ) 
informatt ith Rev. Brother ~ , 8,4, ¥- -- ; office work, ete. 
Provincia, "Mt. Alverno, Chncinat 5, Ohio. rite for illustrated booklet, “Holy Cross “Brothers.” 
9 rade graduates are now being ; 
eouapted in our New St. pS Juniorate. St. Joseph J bran a ong on baw New York 
“ ” 
BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER TEACH ALL NATIONS 
"2 Bomethi Soldier—that fine— Christ to the Home Missions of the 
ie cpettig o otles of Ohrist! - and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa, 
When @ battie’s to be won, every available r+ ‘. ares Careetee aenty gained 
per age oh Ping ah yh A “America’s Hour” says our Holy 
e er, rr in ave 
you @ desire to serve the greatest General of - Is it your hour rist calling 
all by giving the skilis of mind and 
= = 2 X priests in the salva- 
ion men a souls 
4 adi write to Write: The Reverend Rector 
ry. . Father SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
ty ee eee DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 




















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


m the oldest rr Order of A Mon, the Soothes condent quewel and special hospitals for 
en ond boys of oll classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

MODERN SAMARITANS—on illustrated booklet the various activities of the 

ons a aes RSENS IY oe one © ‘ote his life to the service of 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE € ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
108 Jemes Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. Box 360, Rt. 1, ‘"Giennondale,"’ Clayton, Me. 

























































for his children and not run into 

D. J. avoided work, drank freely, fol. 
lowed the races, sought to sponge on th. 
other two. John occasionally gave - 
something, but wanted him to k ater the 
a distance so that his own name in The socia 
family might not be sullied. Bob 4. § (xechoslo’ 
fused any help, holding against D. j. dic publi 
not merely his shiftlessness but a thef ff atic abot 
of which he was guilty years earlie, § why didn’ 
Only Nelly, the Caffreys’ half-sister § ve 40 90 
loved D. J. and would extend to hin § “What 
unstinting charity from the heart, A, ccesiastl 
a series of decisive happenings affectey § seets 2° 
the three brothers, John learned, jp § he Com 
sorrow, the grievous imperfection of his § 2 OPP 
attitude toward D. J., but Bob wen gia the ¢ 
down to death unchanged in his ob § set 
session with money. they hav 

This is written with the insight ang} “Y* 

the graces of style typical of Mr. Mc ™ ms ° 
Laverty. However, the narrative is both another 
contrived and somewhat cloudy, lacking that we 
the natural ease of development and th § * * 
clarity of the author's best work. adeas 


( 

[( 
Jattend 
olic eccles 


t 

(Macmillan. $3.00) ea 
‘ have the 

The Parish and the Hill by Mary Doyk sl win 
Came tmuth is 


> There is an autobiographical rin § There 
to this supercilious depiction of a § iat ha) 
Irish Catholic community in a Mass § gw ho 
chusetts mill town. The narrator is § tage of 
Mary O'Connor who, as a child, wit § in the 
nesses and participates in the conflics § only an 
between the immigrant Irish and the § w that 
Yankee community, between the shanty § simple 
Irish and the lace curtain Irish, within § nothin; 
families, and within the individual § jsbattli 
Mary's grandfather idealizes Ireland, § xhools. 
speaks lyrically of it, repeats its lore § Ther 
and its lyrics, is a man of charity and § Cecho 
peace. Her father would conform to § person: 
Irish ways as little as possible, would § kia, be 
quench any Irish flavor in thought o § opposi 
speech, is a fervent defender of th § ney w 
rich. Her mother would have the Irish § side. | 
keep their own quality, but temper and J Ato 
contribute it to the making of a tolerant J 40 no 
and just America. In the main, thisis § our f 
a melancholy, sometimes grim report of § princi 
failure to understand and to make aé § bewar 
justments. In these unevenly writin} Wh 
pages, Catholicism figures conspicuously. f Mosca 
Only once or twice is it presented with § East « 
comprehension and sympathy. Most of ad « 
the time it is shown as queer and even demo. 
grotesque. One senses in the author § “ay f 
a feeling of cool remoteness from it, ? be 
patronizing attitude toward it. Marys As. 


brother Eddie is more approvingly de a 
picted than the rest, and he is shown # ‘ 
reading his way out of the Faith and rol 
into atheism. One suspects, too, ? ine 


tendency on the author's part to try © | 
document those prejudicial charge — 
against Catholics which are the stock ip 
trade of the secularist liberals. at 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00) 
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(JZECHOSLOVAKIAN STORY 
[Continued from Page 13] 

[attended a social gathering of Cath- 
dlic ecclesiastics and laymen the evening 
jer the end of the February crisis. 
The social turned out to be a wake for 
(echoslovakia’s democracy. One Cath- 
dic publisher was talking to an ecclesi- 
tic about the crisis. He said, “Why, 
vby didn't we do something? Why don’t 
ye do something now?” 

“What could we have done?” said the 
qdlesiastic. “We can’t go out into the 
greets and use force and violence like 
the Communists. No! We teach quite 
the opposite. We can’t teach one thing 
in the church and do another in the 
greets. The Communists can. In this, 
they have the advantage.” 

‘Yes. You're right. But still some- 
thing could have been done.” And 
mother layman added, “It seems to me 
that we were too meek. I'd almost say 
we were cowards.” “Perhaps,” said the 
eclesiastic, “but the first moments 
iways belong to those who have the 
power and use violence. But to us, who 
lave the truth, time is on our side. We 
willwin. It may be long, but remember 
mth is eternal.” 

There is the Czechoslovakian story 
that happened before my very eyes. I 
sw how Communists have the advan- 
tage of being able to do what they want 
in the pursuit of power. They have 
only an end, nothing more. The means 
wo that end are anything. It can be the 
simple lie, mass murder, revolution— 
nothing barred. And now the Church 
sbattling for existence. Today it is the 
xhools. Tomorrow it will be survival. 

There is a moral in the story of 
Cechoslovakia. Dr. Edward Benes, who 
personified the tragedy of Czechoslova- 
tia, believed that the black and white 
opposites of Communism and Democ- 
racy would live in the world side by 
side. He believed Stalin. 

At one time Dr. Benes warned: “If we 
do not succeed, the world will see in 
our failure the impossibility of these 
principles co-existing . . . I implore ” 
beware of this huge responsibility . 

Who is to write the final chapter to 
Moscow's red-covered book? Is it the 
East or the West? The Czech people 
and every people like them, who love 
democracy, who want man to be able to 
slay free, pray that the West will rise to 

occasion. 

As a Czech said to me: “America must 
find something other than Communism 
for the workers.” The twentieth cen- 
tury is the people's age. And the deci- 
sions of the twentieth century also be- 
long to the people. But if we, the 
people, are to act, we have to know 
and care. 

_ That's why the Czechoslovakian story 
8 $0 important. END 
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MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


ae to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
pediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
Por further information write te 
Pans Rev. Father Provincial, O.S5.T. 


eart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baitimore-8), Maryland 











Benedictine Missionaries 


Young men and boys desiring to serve 
Christ as monks and missionary priests in 
the Order of St. Benedict are invited to 
write. Accelerated Latin Course for older 
students. 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
Benedictine Mission Seminary 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N. J. 











* A PASSIONIST VOCATION " 
FOR GIRLS! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to 
serve Him. The Passionist Sisters 
are a Congregation of trained 
Social Workers and Educators, affili- 
ated with the Passionist Fathers. 
The Novitiate for the United States 
is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











is offered by the Sisters of the 
themselves to Our Lord 
of broken homes. Young women of 


Ceecilie, 1 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social ry associated with a life of retirement from tne world and prayer, 
Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginio. These Sisters dedicate 

and, in union with the Sheph 

young women exposed to temptation, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 

ood cheracter and family are weicome to spend some days 

at the Monastery to Py Y tee en i + A. there and _ a4 on their vocation. Write to Mother 

Mary of St. » Wheel 


erd, labor for the rehabilitation of 











Announcement 


Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Candidates should 
apply to 
MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

705 Clymen Street Watertown, Wis. 








PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of at Sisters, Trained 
Catechists and Professional Social Workers, Central 

| ga House: 328 West 7ist Street, New York 
ity 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST Comwent 


Monroe, Orange 
Write for Informetion end Free 




















Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


aged, to ursiog the sick to hoop . ond Ge 
. to nursing sick in tals and the 
teaching of The Community enjoys the 
privilege of tual Adoration, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 








The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


devote their lives to 
exercising 
ral and spiri oad works of mercy in the 


are 
ME MISSIONERS who 
gaining the family to Christ through 
a mot the Sick 


jung lady, my You 7 read this notice, woulé 
follow such a Christ-like mission? 


rn o met like 


For further information appl: 
Superior, 1624 Poplar St., 








to Reverend Mother 
lladeiphia 30, Pa. 








SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


for invalid, cri 

who have the age of 30. , but still give promise 
religious, to 

write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 








12, Wis. 








ST. AUGUSTINE'S NOVITIATE 
FOR a MISSIONS 


MISSIONARY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Stingeriands, WN. Y. 
invites Graduates of High Schools, 
Nurses Training Schools. 
Great variety of Missionary Activities in China, 
Philippines, India, Africa, West Indies. 
Postulants admitted in May and November 


Colleges. 











MISSIONARY SISTERS 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


devote themselves to tegetins. nursing and caring for 
pe, OT orphans in 14 fo 30 desiring to Join ther 
ranks are invited to write to wo 


Mother St. Michael's Convent 
name ” @eadien Pa. 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of 
prayer and apostolic work according to 
Benedictine ideals at home and abroad, 
may write for information to Mother Prioress 
of the Missionary Benedictine Sisters, Im- 
maculata Convent, Norfolk, Nebraska. 




















1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUNT 
If thou wilt be perfect” 


time, for ty. ter work has life 
offer than this? Come wi counting cost. 
enerous sou! Oo av Se ee Se 


sean 
3725 Ellersiie 
Baitimere (8, Maryland. 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


Mother 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, WN 











~ - Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi = up Christ's Spiritual Bdifice—not for 





The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 























ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut 
Crunch and Creamy Mints in attractive 
one-pound metal containers. Repeat 
sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
P. O. Box 253€ Maple Shade, N. J. 





ANAHEIM, 
MARYWOOD 22. 
Resident and Day School 
ht. Pn School Girls 
b by Sites . Satie of 
St.- iret - pb ne lege prepara- 
Catalog, address The Registrar 














MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major sports. 


Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the eighth; 
two years of High. 





--ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Cou 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BO\S 
der Norbertine Soneme 


ee Smal Cites, 
bee aS Enraliment a Sperm. Oi 


Rewed t 
VERY fnev. pansuasres 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 














\MiMACULATA fitson tor Wooen ais 


— for woe Tm 

idence o: ™ 

JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident and Day 
udents year trans 

in Liberal Arts. Ter- 

COLLEGE ceil courtas in Home Grate 

Washington, D.C. Secretarial 8 Science, General 


SEMINARY—Four ome oa Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 8. Address: Bex 25 





BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Fully Accredited 


LY 

ueted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES Ha Lg ANP SUNENCES 
ome 


Music, Teacher Training. conomics, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Pre-medics, Technic, Social Service, 
Business. 
Beautiful campus ry eutdeor swimming pool. 
Address: Dean 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 

and So. Ame —_ Scien’ . Business 
General Cours 


Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
AnA dited Catholic Insti for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the Schoo! 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 








THE REGISTRAR 




















MOUNT SAINT AGNES. GOLLEGE 


BALTIMORE’ ae’ 
A Catholic College for Women ee by 
Courses 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
education of women. Conducted by the 














Por the ee 

arte on a ‘Bachelor of Science s, Liberal Arts, of Massachusetts to confer AAT degrees. Affiliated 

Ar an 
Science, Commerce, . Technology. with the Catholic University of America. by 
Pre-Medical. the University of the State of New York. bership 
Two-year Terminal Courses lending to Associate in im the Association of American Colleges and Eng- 
Arts Diploma (Junior Coens Diploma) are offered land Association of Colleges =< 5 Schools. 
in the Lower Division of the College. Resident and non-resident s 

| TON SCHOOL| SIENA HEIGHTS mecnci 

DELBAR MICHIGAN 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL fer BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 

College Preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. 
co athletic program and facilities. Ac- 

it 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 





Beautiful Buildings Interesting Carnpus Lite 
Fer Further Information Address the Dean 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pfte- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
or" SAINT TERESA “sian 
Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited b: = 
Association of American Universities. 
Membership in the North Central haelation 


SO. Senenet Saree betes to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
te connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


NY, NEW YORK 
A hn Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















Mi. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses choracter, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics, 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New — 
te tee incre Fa 
a n- 
strumental Commercial Extensive 
youmm, JS Horseback R Outdoor 
Directress 





MONOPOLIES—A MENACE 


[Continued from Page 29] 


Economic concentration produces a 
condition under which the people as 
people have become subordinate t 
modern collectivist industrial organiza. 
tion which, in a greater and a greater 
degree, is dominating the business of the 
whole world. In the United States, 3 
milling corporations produce 38 
cent of all the flour consumed in the 
country; 3 meat packing corporations 
produce 43 per cent of all the processed 
meat; 3 dairy companies produce 44 per 
cent of all condensed and evaporated 
milk, 63 per cent of all cheese; 3 baking 
corporations produce 74 per cent of all 
biscuits and crackers; 3 corporations 
produce 80 per cent of all soap, 85 per 
cent of all fruit jars; to cite some of the 
commodities which are familiar in every 
kitchen. In other commodities, 3 steel 
corporations produce 49 per cent of all 
steel ingots; 3 electric manufacturing 
corporations 58 per cent of all electric 
water heaters; 3 corporations in each 
category produce 66 per cent of all 
chemicals, 68 per cent of all cigarettes, 
75 per cent of all window glass, 76 per 
cent of all farm tractors, 77 per cent of 
all rubber tires, 80 per cent of all cop 
per, 87 per cent of all gypsum board, 
88 per cent of all tin cans, 90 per cent 
of all automobile passenger cars, 91 per 
cent of all primary aluminum. 

This is the domestic aspect of the 
progress of concentration. There is an 
international aspect also. As long ago 
as 1939, according to the researches of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, 87 per 
cent of all mineral products sold in the 
United States, 60 per cent of all agricul- 
tural products, and 42 per cent of all 
manufactured products were handled by 
cartels, and a cartel is defined as an 
“international marketing arrangement 
among or on behalf of producers en- 
gaged in the same line of business de- 
signed to limit or eliminate competition 
among them.” To put it another way, 
a cartel is an organization by which 
producers and distributors charge all 
that the traffic will bear. 

Economic concentration has, thus, be 
come an obstacle between man and the 
realization of his inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Among a people which establish- 
ed a government founded upon the 
theory that the people rule and that the 
government is their instrument, indus 
trial organization has proceeded to the 
point that it has taken control of eco- 
nomic conditions out of the hands of the 
people. The consequence is a con- 
stantly growing demand for power and 
more power for government. 

So it has come about that the people 
of the United States are face to face 
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with the issue of how these economic 
ynits can be made subject to the people 
and not their masters either directly 
through monopolistic operations or in- 
directly through the authoritarian state. 

$t. Thomas Aquinas argued that 
under the natural law the state is an 
enduring union of men for the common 
good attainable by co-operative activity. 
jf the state is an instrument to promote 
the common good, then surely it follows 
that the business organizations which 
exist only by authority of the state 
must likewise be instruments for the 
common good and must be subject to 
a rule of order which clearly sets forth 
their duties and responsibilities. 

Unless we stop the steady trend 
toward monopoly through economic 
merger by some such law as the bill to 
plug the gaps in the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law, the collectivist state will be the 
inevitable end product as predicted by 
the Federal Trade Commission. But it 
is not enough merely to stop mergers 
when they result in suppressing compe- 
tition, for a mere prohibition against a 
combine has no effect upon the inherent 
power and nature of the corporation. 
We must recognize that industrial or- 
ganization like political organization 
takes its authority from the people. Just 
as we establish no unit of government 
without giving it a constitution or a 
charter which clearly sets forth its 
limited powers, we must make up our 
minds that we shall have to write limit- 
ed constitutions and charters for these 
organizations. 

The men who drew up the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were very care- 
ful to make certain that the new govern- 
ment they were bringing into existence 
would not become all-powerful. And so 
at the very beginning they wrote the 
Tenth Amendment to make clear that 
“the powers not delegated to the United 
States by this Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” He would be a wise man who 
could tell what limitations there are 
upon the powers of the two-headed 
Unilever, of the petroleum partnership 
of government and industry which dom- 
inates Middle East oil, of the interna- 
tional cartels which, if permitted, would 
subject both people and governments 
to their sway. 

The principle upon which economic 
freedom, like political freedom, can be 
preserved is the simple one that every 
organization, political and industrial, is 
subordinate to the people and must be 
content to receive from the people a 
charter of specific powers. It will be 
impossible to stop the march of Com- 
munism if we continue to allow the 
managers of industrial organizations “to 
write their own tickets.” END 


October, 1948 





OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affili- 
ated with the State University. Grad a 





LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


of Christion: Brothers. Accredited college - 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 8.9.1.0. 
Beautiful 170 acre campus with all facii- 
ties. 50 miles from New ¥ork City. 
For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 








through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a. m. — 3:40 Pp. m. 


Conducted by 











urse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohic 





THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
Highland Falls 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE *sts"s.t: 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., BS. B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pa. 














GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- syivanie wim x] confer Degrees {n aru. 

ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- students. Situated tieven miles from Philadelphia 
ia ie es on the Main of the P. R. R. 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT S VINCENT 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


Mount St. Vincent-en-Hudson, New York 68, N. ¥. 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Libera) Arts, Nursing, Commerce jucation, Teacher 
; Accredited by the Association of American = ap 
Campus One half hour from 
Hudsen River New York City 


Address Secretary 











General Courses. Art, Musi 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 


Country school for girls, beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
ic, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, 
quidence, social training, health care, individual attention. 


Phone Tuxede 230 


Preparatory and 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio ’ 
Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Registrar 


Music, Home Economics 











SETON 








HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Ce-educatienal Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High Schoo] and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Centra] Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrer 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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Christmas Club for Christ 





Dear Member: 


The Very Rev. Father Provincial of the Passionists is visiting 
the Passionist Missionaries in Hunan, China. He will be mindful of 
the members of our Christmas Club for Christ, telling the mission- 
aries of the continued friendship and generosity of the members of 
the Club. He himself is grateful to you, I assure you. 

I am sorry to inform you that river floods destroyed the rice 
which was to have been harvested in September. God grant the 
poor people will not have to suffer another great famine scourge. 


Pray for China. God bless you always. 


Gp Cmanenial CF 


Please Get New Members for our Christmas Club 





Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Dear Father: 
The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club 
for Christ. Send Mite Boxes. 




















é Name. 

A Street. 
Penny-A-Day City, State. 
For Name. 

The Missions Add 
City, State 
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WISH ME LUCK 
(Continued from page 55) 


door, and she opened it, crying, ‘Tig? 
Why, Tim!’ And Tim, all his devotion 
written on his face, said, ‘I brung it, | 
brung it to you. Here it is, all right, 

“He stood there smiling at her while 
she tore it open and read it. He sa 
there smiling and happy while she go 
him quantities of strong tea and cut an 
end from the loaf and brought out cold 
meat and cheese, telling him over and 
over how wonderful it was he should 
have done this for her. 

“At last he said, ‘I guess I'd better be 
getting back.’ She wanted him to stay, 
but he said the storm was clearing a 
bit and anyhow he wouldn't wan 
Momma and Poppa to worry. He said, 
‘People worry, you know, when folks 
don’t send them word. Like your letter; 
and she said, ‘Oh, yes, Tim—the letter, 
And she picked it up and held it—this 
precious thing he had brought her 
through the storm. At the door, as he 
went, she called, “Take care of yourself, 
dear Tim, And thank you again, » 
much—so very much—for bringing it.’ 

“Then slowly she closed the door and 

looked at the letter again, reading it 
once more. The letter that Tim had 
brought with such a light in his eyes 
and devotion in his heart because her 
happiness mattered so much to him. The 
letter that said her husband might not 
be back. That there was another wom 
am...” 
McShane said that when the voice 
stopped, when the story ended, it seemed 
only slowly to fade out and into the 
nearer reality of a dining car rocketing 
through a countryside now growing 
more rugged, and a man ashing his 
cigarette into the saucer of his cup. 

“As I say,” he added, “all this reached 
me in a roundabout way. Maybe I've 
filled in the picture a bit, but I can see 
it just as if I'd been there, knowing the 
people so well. It may not have hit you 
the way it did’ me, but still it’s one of 
those little things that bring you up 
short just about the time you think 
everything is going to hell. Or am! 
overstating it?” 

McShane said, “No. It’s just what I 
meant.” - 

They got up together, after settling 
for the lunch, and went swaying through 
the cars. A trainman came through. He 
was calling a station. “Coningford next.” 

The man had found his seat and be- 
gan reaching for his luggage. “Well, 
this is mine,” he said. Both he and 
McShane were caught for a moment in 
suspended motion, a pregnant interval 
broken at last by the man’s voice. “I'm 
going back to try and make things right 
‘with her,” he said. “Wish me luck, will 


you?” 
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YOUR PENNIES ARE RICE 



































JOIN THE 


Christmas 
Club for 
Christ 


| ENROLL ME IN YOUR CHRISTMAS CLUB FOR 
: CHRIST. SEND ME A MITE BOX. 


NAME 


| STREET 


' 
! 
| CITY & STATE 
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(Read letter. Page 72) 





(Cut out coupon and mail to) 
| The Passionist Missionaries | 
| The Sign Union City, N. J. | 
t ! 











